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Hath the world dealt too harshly, troubling oft 
The quiet passage of thy life with fears? 

And, ’mid unnumbered voices low and soft, 
Have many called thee unto toils and tears? 

Oh, be Thou strong in Him whose trust we are, 
And cast upon him all thy burdened heart! 

The light which falls from Bethlehem’s hallowed star. 
Liumes thy pathway wheresoe’er thou art. 


Blessed are they that mourn for they shall be comforted.’ 


Look up, pale mourner o’er the low grave bending, 
The dust ye loved lies there but not the soul; 

On spirit wings from heaven to earth descending, 
This would thy flood of bitter grief control. 

Though the departed from our sight be hidden, 
Their love and memory fill the lonely breast! 

And when our thoughts are holiest, they unbidden 
Bear comfort and the hope of tearless rest! 


“Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the earth.” 

Mightier than earthly monarchs, or the band 

Who tread the heavenly plains in glorious state, 
And next to Him whose all-creating hand 

Set world on world around his throne to wait, 
Savior and Friend! yet who so meek as Thoa, 

Who so forgiving, loving, undefiled? 
We yield ourselves with consecrating vow 


Hopkinsian school first took its visible position 
befure the public, that Emmons and Burton com- 
menced their career. Of course, they were liv- 
ing when Hopkinsianism was born ; and they 
were also alive when it died. They contributed 
largely to aid it to live; but it was not in their 
power to ensure that it should not die. It died 
not of internal disease, but because it had fulfill- 
ed its mission, having exploded some half a doz- 
en offensive points of Calvinism and because 
it ceased to have opponents. Also, perhaps its 
demise was accelerated by some extravagances of 
its own. 

Emmons and Burton were both free from any 
element of mysticism. They were philosophical 
religionists. With them scsence Incltfded reli- 
gion; the latter being a department of the for- 
mer. They would have, and be ready to give, 
a logical reason for every tenet of their belief.— 
And as Arminianism was the great leviathan 
with whom they had to contend, their first at- 





Henceforth unto Thy guidance, God"s pure child! 


Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righte- 
ousness, for they shall be filled.” 

Oh, what were wealth and power and gaudy show, 
And flattery’s homage, human love and fame, 

Unto the sin-sick heart that seeks with woe 
The lost effulgence of life’s waning flame! 

When once it hungers for the bread of life 
And thirsts for living water, angels bend 

To aid it in the fierce and doubtful strife, 
And whisper of a gracious heavenly Friend! 


“Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy.” 


Deal gently with thy brother, on whose road 
Few gleams of sunshine fall, few flowers spring up. 
Dash not the stream with bitter that hath flowed 
Never with unmixed sweetness to his cup. 
Amid so much of pain and want and care, 
And vain, unquiet longings for repose, 
Be Thou sweet Merey’s angel, swift to share 
Thy brother's grief, the lonely stranger’s woes! 


“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


See God! oh blissful recompense for strife! 
Oh, priceless guerdon for a victory won | 
O’er the soul's enemies that dim its life, \ 
And weave a veil to hide the spotiess One! | 
The pure in heart! but who, alus, are pure? 
Who asks no pardon in his daily prayer? 
Who shall see God? Oh, aid us to endure 
The heavy cross that we the bliss may share! 


‘Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 


children of God.” | 


More beautiful their mission on the earth 
Than the warm earth-wind’s welcoming the flowers, 
Or gentle birds’ with notes of love and mirth, 
Hailing the advent of the genial hours! 
They scatter blessings noiselessly as dew 
Falls on the sleeping blossoms; and the wave, 
The stormy wave of passion sinks from view 
Beneath their sceptre, to oblivion’s grave. H. J. L. 
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EMMONS AND RUETON.— TASTE | 
SCHEME. | 


HISTORY OF HOPKIN- | 





A CHAPTER FROM THE 
SIANISM. 


During the latter years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the first decade of the nineteenth, flour- 
ished two eminent men; Rev. Natuanie. Em-| 
yoxs, of Franklin, Ms., and Rev. Asa Burton, 
of Thetford, Vt. Both of them Doctors and 
Teachers of Divinity, who trained many young | 
men for the pulpit. Both of them, also, natives | 
of Connecticut ; Emmons, born in 1745; Burton, 
shout 1750. The former graduated at Yale col. 
ege 1767, when a little more than 20 years old ; 
the latter, at Dartmouth 1777, when two or three 
years under 30. They were not, perhaps, pos- 
sessed of greater talent or learning than some 
of their contemporaries ; than Edwards of New | 
Haven, West of Stockbridge, and Spring of New- 
ouryport, Timothy Dwight and some others ; but 
they may have had more activity, more enter- 
prise and probably less of the conservative ele- 
ment. They disliked the trammels of a denom- 
inational ereed and were reluctant to draw stead- 
ily in a close harness. On this account they 
gave some uneasiness and alarm to their more 
conservative brethren who carefully kept their 
feet planted on trodden ground. Emmons repu- 
diated the long standing orthodox doctrines of 
hereditary depravity and of transferable imputa- | 
tion ; stigmatizing them as twin sisters, born to- | 
gether in the dark night of the medieval ages. | 
Burton’ renounced the doctrine of the unre- 
generate man’s natural alility to be righteous, 
Both of 
them however were Hopkinsians and champions 
in that sacramental host. 











in connection with his moral inalility. 


The Hopkinsian denomination sprung from the 
right wing of the New Lights, the revivalists of | 
‘ne middle of the last century. These, while 
the great revival was in progress, became divi- 
ded into two sections, which we may call the 
right and Jeft wings. To the latter belonged 
Davenport, Barber ‘and others, who were wild 
‘0nomian mystics ; professing to be moved and 
‘ctuated by the immediate and special promptings 
tnd guidance of the Holy Ghost. By them 
the revival was marred, arrested, ruined.— 
The right wing, having in its ranks such men as 
Edwards, Bellamy, Pomroy, Burt, Wheelock, 
Hopkins, and Allen, wer men of a different and 
better type. Not mysties , . 
whan- ea lan. The, nati tes 
zion into a science, whose letter migt he delin- 
sated, learned, and understood. Disapyointed 
ind chagrined at the failure of the reviva, in 





they had engaged and cooperated; their hearts 
Nourned and sunk, but did not despair. As, in 
‘eir view the revival had proved abortive, by rea- 
‘n of erroneous views of religion, the first thing 
be done, in order to redeem théir defeat and 
“opanize their forces, was to shed forth light 
“pou the publie eye. For this purpose Edwards 
“We his treatise on “The Religious A ffec- 
“ne then his books on **The Will,”’ and on 
ginal Sin.” Bellamy wrote his ‘“True Re- 
‘fon Delineated,’’ and his ‘Dialogues against 
Fatticular faith and assurance. Hopkins wrote 
ge: upon Hemenway,Hunt and Mayhew; 
i finally his ‘System of Divinity.” The »te- 
mi fe - @ great multitude of Christians in 
i, men a prison the United States became, 
‘——e , and took the name, first 
opkintonians, then of Hopkinsians, — 
ey» distinctive tenets are, by Miss Hannah Ad- 
uae oe in ten particulars ; the most im- 
an cer are, 
Onness cons} i 
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difference between us on the point of dependence ; 
consequently no difference on the point of hu- 
man ability. Or if there be any, the balance is 
in my favor, for I hold that the human soul has a 
which, with such sanguine hopes and ardent zea\| syj¢ratum in which all its faculties adhere. But 


with the terminology and results, but they could 
not withstand the artillery of his logic. Hence 
they learned to let him alone. 
better part of valor. Dr. B. being on a journey 
from Connecticut to Boston, called on Dr. E., 
and spent the night at his house. A disputation 
was expected, and several gentlemen gathered in 
thither forthe purpose of hearing it. Dr. B., 
modestly threw down the gauntlet, but Dr. E. 
declined to take it up. And the gentlemen, (on 
whose d showed a_ 


tention was directed against this formidable an- 
tagonist. In order to cope successfully against 
him they must be armed with weapons to repel 
the arguments drawn from the facrs of free- 
will, self determination and personal responsi- 
bility. A great facility had already been real- 
ized from the distinction which had been arbitra- 
rily made between natural and moral ability.— 
But was this distinction justly applicable to the 
case of the natural man, who had confessedly, 
in the eye of orthodoxy, no available power 
jat allt Burton, after a long process of deep, 
| labored thought, came to the conclusion that it 
was not And he repudiated it as being an 
abortive bantling. This repudiation greatly 
alarmed his Hopkinsian brethren, especially Ed- 
wards of New Haven, and Spring of Newbury- 
port. The latter wrote letters and disputed.— 
The former made a journey into Vermont, 











| visited Mr. Barton, and spent a number of days 


in close argumentation with him. At first, Bur- 
ton felt rather afraid of such a man as Edwards, 
but while they conferred and disputed together, 
'his confidence in himself and in his own cause 
became strengthened. Edwards and Spring, 
being Calvinists, could be repelled with the ar- 
|gumentum ad hominem. When they alleged 
| against Burton that he had given up the vantage 
ground which the pioneers of Hopkinsianism 
| had gained by much hard study if not hard fight- 
ing, he responded that no loss had been sus- 
tained ; for that ground was guaggy and unsub- 
stantial, that a house could no more stand upon 
it than upon the sand when the rains descend, 
the winds blow and floods rise. You affirm, 
Ps Se ee eS ee ane 
man’s natural ability seemingly to repent and be- 


lieve. Now if he do possess this natural ability, 
it must consist of something—of some natural 
faculties. Now what are they! Dr. Spring 
says that they are understanding, the power of 
will, and bodily strength. Very well. I admit 
that the natural man possesses all these powers, 
and in addition to them reflection or conscious- 
ness. Now if the natural ability of fallén man 
consist in the possession of certain faculties ; and 
if I admit it and recognize all of them, then do 
I not hold the doctrine of ability as much as you! 
Is it not a clear case’ You concede to the nat- 
ural man no more thanI do. I am as you are. 
The difference between us is this. You call the 
possession of those faculties above named natural 
ability for holiness. I donot. But I am willing 
that you should thus denominate them; only admit- 





ting on your part that in regard to the natural abil- | 


ity of men, I am on the same ground with you. 

Again, you charge me with holding the senti- 
ment that the ground of human responsibility 
rests on a dead principle. Dead is your word 
not mine. Must I, therefore, make man blame- 
worthy or praiseworthy, on account of something 
which lie beyond his power, either to acquire or 
to love. But this charge is untrue and unjust. 
The word dead is here a misnomer. That sen- 
sibility or taste which I hold to be the ground of 
moral good and will, is not a dead thing. On 
the contrary, it is the very principle and essence 
of life. My flesh is live flesh, it feels, it suffers, 
it enjoys. And this principle of feeling is the 
life of my body. Take it away and my body is 
dead. And so, likewise, is the sensibility of my 
heart, the very fe of my spirit. It causes me 
to love and to hate; to desire and to dread; to 
hope and to fear ; to choose and to refuse. Take 
it away and I cease to be a man; I cease to be 
anything but an inert clod. 

Moreover you charge me with making man 
entirely dependant on God, for that, on account 
of which he is responsible; dependent for the 
holiness by which he becomes a saint, a subject 
of salvation. The fact, however, is that I do 
this no more than you do it. For you hold that 
men are as dependent on God for right exercises 
as I hold them to be dependent upon Him for a 
right taste. Wherein, then, do we differ in the 
point of dependence. I hold that a right taste 
is the gift of God; and you hold that all right 
exercises are the gift of God. There is, then, no 


Dr. Emmons teaches that the soul is no other 
or More, than a series of thoughts; a chain of ex- 
ercises; that there are ultimate facts in the men- 
tal world; that there is nothing in man below or 
beyond them. No substance no substratum 
which thinks, feels and acts. According to this 
doctrine I do not perceive how that any man pos- 
sess any ability at all, either natural or moral 
whether for good or for evi}. 

The orthodox opponents of Dr, B., could never 
resist his ad hominem argument ; but quailed and 
succumbed before him. They would peck at cer- 
tain points and forms of expression; find fault 


Discretion is the 





course for him to pursue. So, likewise, there is a 
certain 
learn true goodness. Without God’s blessing 
the young man would not succeed in learning a 


come rich towardGod. For the promise is ‘seek 


was not, probably, the man who started the first 
thought. As there were reformers before the 
Reformation, so were there Taste-men before the 
out-birth of the Taste Scheme. Hon. Nathan- 
iel Niles, of Fairlee, Vt., and Rev Isaiah Pot- 
ter, of Lebanon, N. H., have been regarded as 
entitled to this distinction, Potter was a class- 
mate with Emmons in Yale College, and of 
course, was graduated in 1767. While a divin- 
ity student, he wrote a brief essay ‘‘ On Blame”’ 
which, thirty years afterwards was published in 
the ‘* Theological Magazine,’’Cornelius Davis, 
N. Y. In this essay, the blame of a man who 
lived wickedly, was placed on the same ground 
as the blame of a field which yielded. éares, bri- 
ers, and thorns, instead of corn, barley and 
wheat. The fault of the field lay in the the na- 
ture, of the soil ; the fault of the man in the na- 
ture of his heart. The nature of each was the 
thing in fault. And by nature he intended the 
same thing that Burton intended by ¢aste. Niles, 
who was then a a student in divinity, became 
cognizant of this theory of Mr. Potter. It im- 
pressed him favorably. And both Niles and Pot- 
ter stood, shoulder to shoulder, with Dr. Burton 
as abettors and supporters of the Taste Scheme. 

It was, however, Dr. B. that gave form and 
importance to this scheme. He made much of it, 
and turned it to great and good account. But 
all its merit lay in its psycology. In psycology it 
was a gem. But in Calvinistie theology, a stone 


|ting new wine into old bottles ; a new patch upon 


an old garment. ‘‘The new agreeth not with the 
old.”’ 


| Dr. B. having adopted the idea that faste, 
| sensibility, appetite, susceptibility—all of them 
|terms of the same import—is a radicale, which 
underlies all such mental phenomena as affection, 
| desire, enjoyment, purpose and volition, gradua'ly 
|proceeded to its development. And this, in a 
|manner, opened a new world to his view. 





| vealed to him the mutual relation between the | 


| suljective and the olyective, in man, and in all na- 
j}ture ; that the one without the other is of no use; 
jis virtually nothing ; that it is ¢asfe in man that 
| gives beauty and interest to the whole admirable 
fabric of creation around him; the beauty which 
,adorns the green fields, the crimson fluwers, the 


| verdant trees; the grandeur which invests the 
|lofty mountains and the boundless ocean, all de- 
| pend upon the perceptive sensibility of the mind. 
| Without this ; without ¢asée all the glory of the 
jmaterial world would be concealed. There 
would be no beauty in the golden sun, in the sil- 
| ver moon, in the brilliant stars; that it is the sud- 
te th —enmenee er newts CPETES WY vw ebrecting about 
| him, all its interest; all its glory, ‘Taste, wen; 
| must be the cardinal element in the human com- 
| position. Why does a man seek and labor inde- 
| fatigably for wealth, for reputation, for acquired 
jtalent? It is because he hasan appetite for dis- 
| tinction ; for honor. Why does he strive to sur- 
| round himself with things convenient and beauti- 
jful? It is because he has a taste for conveniences 
‘and beauty. Why do some men pursue better 
jobjects than other men! Because they have a 
better taste. Why do some women keep all 
their premises neat, clean and orderly? Because 
they have a good taste. 
disorderly and dishonest person be reformed! By 


order and honesty. All this was a new train of 
thought for a Calvinistic puritan minister. It 
absorbed his thoughts. It imbued his divinity 
jand his sermons. He had a favorite class of 
texts for his discourses ; ‘‘eyes to the blind ; ears 
to the deaf ;’’ **God is love.’’ He would, in the 
| outset, state to his audience that God had pre- 
| pared all things requisite to their happiness, pro- 
vided they were not wanting in themselves ; that 
ithe whole universe was full of beauty and excel- 
jlence ; that God was a most lovely Being, pos- 
| sessing infinite excellences ; and the contempla- 





|tion of Him would render all men happy provi- | 


ded they loved Him; they would then enjoy 
|Him; and enjoying Him they would enjoy 
every thing in His universal kingdom. And 


| why is it that you do not enjoy Him! It is be- 
|cause you have no heart, no love, toward God. 
The first man, Adam possessed a heart, a taste, 
a love toward God. But by the transgression of 
eating the forbidden fruit, he lost this heart. He 
became spritually dead. And all his race died 
with him. They, like him, are spiritually dead. 
They see no beauty in God and in holiness. 
Their hearts are dead to the beauty of holiness. 
And continuing in this condition they must mis- 
erably perish forever. But you are yet in a 
state of probation. God now says to each one 
of you, **My son, give me thine heart.’”’ Do 
this, and you are happy. Such a beart will it- 
self make you happy. It will, of itself, bring | 


For who ever sees about him an infinity of love- 
liness must be happy. 

I am aware, that the reader may be ready to 
ask of mea great many questions; Did Adam 
die spiritually before his transgression or after- 
wards! If defore, then his fall could not be the 
punishment of his disobedience: If afterward, 
then he must have transgressed while in a state 
of holiness. And how is it possible for us to re- 
cover the taste, the heart which Adam lost !— 
Are we creatorst Can we add one cubit to our 
stature? ‘These questions are curious and unprof- 
itable. I should not profit you by attempting to 
answer them. The instruction needed is prac- 
tical. The commandment in the Gospel is, ‘‘seek 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness.”’ 
Our duty is to seek. Seek to possess a good 
heart, a holy taste, the true love of God. And 
we should seek in the very same manner we would, 
provided we did possess the power to “make to 
ourselves a new heart, a new spirit.” Suppose 
1 should advise a young man to learn a ¢rade, or 
to learn arithmetic. There would be a ceriain 


ing course for us to pursue in order to 
trade, but with it he would. And thus, prob- 
ably we will succeed if we diligently seek to be- 


and ye shall find.”’ 
The manifest fault of the taste scheme was not 





le 


of stumbling and a rock of offence. It was put-| 


It re- | 


How can a slovenly, | 


inspiring that person with a taste for neatness, | 


you into a state of enjoyment and happiness. | 


ing it, before they possessed it, would have im- 
plied no inconsistency ; no contradictions. And 
he would have escaped the absurdity of represent- 
ing Adam to have violated the divine command 
while yet his heart was right and holy. 

The Rev. Abijah Wines of Newport N. H. a 
student of Dr. Emmons and an abettor of the 
‘Exercise Scheme” wrote and published a dis- 
quisition in which he struck a kind of middle 
course between the two schemes. In the former 
part of his essay he clearly maintained the doc- 
trine that men are responsible only for their vol- 
untary acts. This was well done andit might 
have overthrown Dr. B's doctrine that men are 
responsible for their sensibilities, for their na/ure. 
But in the latter part, in order to secure his or- 
thodoxy and avoid Pelazainism, he declared 
men to be as dependent upon God for their ezer- 
cises ; for their mental acts; for their volitions as 
they are for their sensibilities and nature. Thus 
confirming, instead of confuting Dr. B’s doctrine 
of man’s inability. Yet Mr. Wines’ book was, 
jn general favorably received. This occasioned 

a sarcastie remark from Judge Niles ‘‘ That 
'Mr. W. had yielded up to his adversary, the 
| main position in the controversy and yet gone off 











| with flying colors of a triumph.”’ 

The Taste Scheme, with its counterpart the 
|Exercise Scheme, is now among the things 
which were. It did not come into being without 
/a cause, or by mere accident. Jt was the off- 
| spring of a powerful intellect. Al! Dr. B’s stu- 
| dents were charmed with it. It made them psy- 
‘eologists. It executed a useful mission. Nor 
did it disappear because it was confuted and found 
'to be untrue, but because old bottles were not the 
‘fitting vessels for the reception and preservation 
of new wine. “But new wine must be put into 
| new bottles, and both are preserved.’ 

| Ss. F. 





| LETTER FROM REV. T. CLAPP. 


NO. VII. 


New Orteans, September 4th, 1849. 
Mr. Eprror: 

Dear Sin :—I wish to offer for publication a 
few remarks in regard to the opinion, ‘that the 
doctrine of the final salvation of all men does not 

possess great moral efficacy, is not a truth that 
/has regenerating power.’’ For myself, I look 
,; upon this belief as almost essential to the very 
Imagine, that we 


| existence of evangelical piety. 
| were compelled to feel, that at the end of this 
feverish, transitory life, we should be callled to 
close our eyes on this glorious universe forever, 
and be lost in the dark gulf of eternal forgetful- 
|ness. Now I ask, with such a gloomy anticipa- 


‘tion could we possibly Cherish the emotions of a 
pious, calm, comtonety end reyotes B -Wanwe 4. 
This question requires no answer. We must 
| look away with buoyant hope beyond the grave, 
| before the thought of an Almighty Creator can 
inspire us with unmingled delight and wonder— 
| before we can become enamored of the charms 
| of his character—or exnlt in the evidences of in- 
finity, omnipotence and boundless love displayed 
‘in the beautiful, but shadowy and evanescent 
scenes of the present world. Let the vilest sin- 
|ner be brought truly to believe that a nobler and 
immortal destiny awaits not himself and friends 
‘only, but all the race of Adam, that moment his 


| soul must become replenished with divine affec- 

and go forth spontaneously inthe lsve, 
worship and service of the great Father. 7 am 
\s0 organized, that I could not reverence the Cre- 
ator, if I believed it possible for Him to permit 
one of His children to be finally and forever lost. 
Again, when we believe hat all our fellow- 
‘beings, without exception will, one day rise to 
‘the enjoyment of heavenly glories, we contem- 
plate their character with wonder and admiration. 
We tremble at the thought of inflicting wrong 
| upon beings created for a destiny so awfv] grand, 
‘and incomprehensible. With such sentiments, 
| we must of course cherish towards our neighbors 
| regard, deference, attachment and philanthrophy 
limited only by the faculties of our nature. And, 
| without a belief in the immortal holiness and hap- 
| piness of all mankind, I do not see how it is 
possible for us to cherish, in high perfection, 
those noble, generous, disinterested views, sym- 
pathies and actions denominated charity in the 
New Testament. One living under the sway of 
that philosophy which deliberately consigns a 
part of mankind to everlasting ruin, or leaves 
their final destiny, undecided in the plan and 
purposes of Heaven, cannot, as it seems to me, 
become inspired with the purest and loftiest senti- 
ments of Gospel benevolence. 


| tions, 


Once more, if all sinners could be made to be- 
lieve, that the mental nature of every human be- 
ing bears the glorious image of the Divinity, and 
contains in itself the elements of life eternal, 
they would immediately renounce sin and become 
the disciples of Christ. They would, without 
delay, begin an exterminating warfare against 
all which seemed to them to be morally evil. 
It is an important question, what considerations 
are best adapted to persuade impenitent sinners 
to return to the paths of duty and peace! Our 
Savior, in his addresses to the wicked, constantly 
appeals to that self-respect which is founded on 
a persuasion of their immortal destiny—on a 
sense of the worth of the soul as created for a 
never ending existence. Let the most stupid 
sinner, as he gazes upon this magnificent crea- 
tion, realize that he is indeed a child of its infi- 
nite Author—bound to his throne by indisoluble 
ties—a child ennobled and redeemed by the mis- 
sion of Jesus—an heir of immortality, and he 
will no more have power to lift his puny arm in 
rebellion against that Being who loves him with 
such unspeakable depth, fervor, tenderness, and 
strength. With all the engergies of a renewed 
nature, he will instantly enter upon those paths 
of improvement, which crossing the gulf of 
death and the boundaries of the visible, are lost 
in the fathomless abysses of a coming eternity. 
Fear of punishment, limited or unlimited, is in- 
capable of awakening christian sentiments in the 
bosom of the lost and sinful. It is admitted that 
one of the most important virtues inculcated by 
christianity, is a cordial submission to the will of 
God in trials, hardships, sorrows and bereave- 
ments. Set before you the picture of one whose 
outward condition is the most unfavorable that can 
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be imagined. “Let him be steeped in all the ills 
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dove, he will flee down the vista of time, hasten- 
ing away to those higher scenes of being,of beau- 
ty and bliss that lie beyond the dark abyss of 
the grave. Beside, the hope, which Iam con- 


not be forever separated from the highest objects 
of his particular affection and endearment—wife, 
children, relatives and friends. When, behold- 
ing one after another laid in the grave, he ex- 
claims, God be praised, there I shall again hear 
the sweet voice of partner and children—there 
again grasp that father’s hand which was over 
me in infancy and childhoud—there feel again 
the renewed ambraces of a mother’s warm, im- 
maculate and undying love. 

“There ever bask in uncreated rays, - 

No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 

While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere.” 

{ need not enlarge. Enough has been written 
to illustrate my belief, that the doctrine of man’s 
final salvation, is that grand, central, all-purify- 
ing truth around which revolve the most hallow- 
ed sentiments and principles of Christianity. I 
sincerely commisetate the case of that congrega- 
tion, whose pulpit is so darkened by the mists of 
human philosophy, that it is not permitted to 
shed upon their minds, with unimpaired efful- 
gence, the knowledge of this divine and thrilling 
revelation. Let it not be said that sinners should 
be led to rely upon well-doing, and not upon the 
grace of God for eternal salvation. I attach as 
much importance to a virtuous life, as any other 
clergyman can. But no one on earth has ever 

ttained to the glories of perfect holiness. The 
greatest saint of our time, is in the sight of God, 
as undeserving of eternal happiness, as the apos- 
tle was before his conversion. On the score of 
justice he would have no title to the immortal 
inheritance, even were his character free from 
every stain of sin. But, the character of the 
most eminent Christian, who has died, at the 
moment of his death was obscured by imperfec- 
tions so great and numerous as to render it im- 
possible for him to be saved on the ground of 
absolute merit—perfect well-doing. 

The truth is, the Universalist attaches just as 
much importance to a good life, as the Unitarian 
| does. He holds that no one ever was or can be 
| saved in his sins; that no one can be admitted to 
the kingdom of heaven, before he is sanctified, 
}and made worthy to commune with saints and 
‘angels in glory. But then, he does not substi- 
jtute the poor, frail, limited, defective virtues of 
‘a guilty mortal, (and all are guilty in the sight of 
|God) in the room of that free, rich, infinite, un- 
| bought and unmerited grace, ‘* which bringeth 
|salvation to all men.” A person, indeed, who 
lis leading a wivked Kt may eee oe oe 
lieves in universal salvation. But he is self-de- 
ie ie impossible. The true recipients 
|of this doctrine, must of necessity, “ deny un- 
| goodliness and worldly lusts, and live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present evil world; 
looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ; Who gave himself for us, that he 
| might redeem us from all iniquity.” 

Truly and affectionately, &c. 
T. Cuapp. 
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No. VII. 
New Orueans, September 7th, 1849. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register. 

Dear Sir :—With regard to that law of ret- 
ribution which was actually tanght by our Sav- 
iour, the Unitarians and Universalists agree in 
believing, that every sinner will be subjected to a 
punishment exactly proportioned to his guilt.— 
Solemn truth! The sinner has no more power 
to escape from the natural consequences of his 
transgressions, than he has to subvert the throne 
and monarchy of the most high.’’ What is done 
is done ; what is writ is writ.’’ No power in 
the universe can undo what is done, on expunge 
what is written. Not the Almighty himself has 
the ability to unravel the web of my past life to 
weave it anew and unspotted. Whatever ad- 
vancements with respect to knowledge and vir- 
tue, await us in the unknown evolution of the 
future, they will never, I suppose, obliterate our 
present characters. These have been already in- 
inscribed upon the unwasting and ineffaceable pa- 
ges of our moral history. Not the blood of an 
infinite being, could it be shed for the purpose, 
would be sufficiently efficacious to blot out the 
melancholy seenes and acts of depravity, which 
are recorded in the indestructible volume of 
man’s transactious on earth. And this sentiment 
is not incompatible with the doctrine, that a sin- 
ner may by repentance, either before or after 
death, change his character and become quali- 
fied for admission to the kingdom of heaven.— 
If we believed in this stern, unbending law of 
retribution it would hardly be in our power to 
commit known, wilful, deliberate transgression. 
If all men really embraced the teachings of Je- 
sus on this topic, all would become his genuine 
disciples, and every form of moral evil would 
soon flee away from the sight and hearing of a 
world’s redeemed, emancipated and rejoicing mil- 
lions. 

But, we are told that some universalists hold, 
that all sin will be completely punished this side 
the grave ; and that this is obviously a most im- 
moraland unscriplural doctrine. This language 
seems to me to be too strong and unqualified.— 
suppose the conviction were this day to be immu- 
tably fixed in the mind of each offender in Bos- 
ton, that all his sins would be surely and ade- 
quately punished in the present world; would 
he not, of necessity, immediately cease to do 
evil and begin to tread the path of virtue. No 
man of sound mind could be persuaded to lie 
down upon a piece of ice or on burning coals to 
enjoy the refreshment of nightly repose. Equal- 
ly impossible would it be for a person knowingly 
to commit sin, were he duly impressed with re- 
spect to its dreadful aod inevitable consequences 
in the present life. Yes, set before the most 
desperate transgressors a true picture of any mind 
on earth, subjected to the dominion of sin ; filled 
with guilty passions, chilling pride, corroding en- 
vy, smiting shame, and avenging remorse—let 
them clearly see how this mind is despoiled of all 
beauty and peace by the malignant effects of wild, 





view of the horrid spectacle, they woul 





lawless, ungoverned desires: and appetites, when | nature is the end ; 
capable of the purity and bliss of angels ; and in ae verity of 


and the life immortal through Jesus. These are 
the precise views of those who teach, ‘‘that the : 
righteous shall be recompensed in the earth ;— 
much more the wicked and the sinner.” Now 


flagitious, that such is the nature of the punish- 
ment inflicted upon sinners in this world that if 
all transgressors could be brought to understand 
and appreciate its character, they would immedi- 
ately repent and become christians. Atany rate, 
this class of universalists hold, that no sinner 
can enter heaven, till he becomes holy. They 
cannot be punished after their renewal to holi- 
ness, except upon the principle of revenge. I 
cannot help thinking, that the denunciations to 
which I allude are to be ascribed in part toa 
narrow and prejudiced state of mind. 

“ All seems infected, that the infected spy, 

And all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye.” 
“For myself, it is a source of high gratification 
to be assured, that, amid some diversities of opin- 
ions, Unitarians and Universalists both concur in 
the doctrine that all sin will be sufficiently pun- 
ished to answer the ends of God’s justice, and 
effectuate the reformation of the offender. 

A short time ago I heard a clergyman say in 
his pulpit that God does not render unto the 
wicked according to their deeds this side the 
grave ; that after a life of uninterrupted and al- 
most unmixed pleasure they often descend to 
their tombs ‘ full of days and honor.’? Such 
are the laws, continued he, which govern this 
world, that it is quite possible for a man to throw 
off all moral restraint, abjure religion, give him- 
self up without reserve to sinful indulgences, 
and at the same time Jead a more prosperous and 
happy life than his Christian neighbor. Now 
the belief that happiness may be derived from a 
sinful course of conduct on-earth is a popular and 
prevailing error, which contributes more than 
we can imagine to prejudice the interests of pure 
Christianity. The pulpit directly deceives the 
young and inexperienced, and adopts the most 
effectual means to decoy them to utter ruin, by 
preaching the doctrine that the highest pleasures 
and advantages of time are conferred indiscrim- 
inately upon the righteous and the wicked. It 
is natural and fair to conclude that if punishment 
be not inflicted upon man here, for the sins com- 
mitted in the present life, and exactly in propor- 
tion to their characters, there is one world, at 
least, where moral agents are not subjecjed to 
the principles of perfect retribution—complete 
and impartial justice. If there be one such state 
of existence, consistently with the divine perfec- 
tions, why may there not be a second, a third, 
and so on ad snfinitum. ‘Upon this ground what 

jentar tenance wenn ths 4 PRR 
and ‘moral contradietions, which now prevail 
among us, may not run on through an intermi- 
nable succession of ages beyond the grave? 

The same clergyman told his hearers that the 
worst sinner living, by one instantaneous act of 
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inward reliance on the atonement, might be de- 
livered from all punishment and raised to the en- 
joyments of a heavenly world. And this demor- 
alizing sentiment was commended to our atten- 
tion by the most imposing and attractive epithets 
contained in the dictionary. He called it safe, 
sound, reasonable, ancient, and divine. All his 
powers of argument and eloquence were em- 
ployed to reconcile us to the most pestilential 
dogma that has ever distilled its poison upon the 
human heart. I know, indeed, that this doctrine 
is unboundedly popular. I know, also, that it is 
so immoral and fatal in its bearings as to over- 
shadow, almost with despair, the moral and reli- 
gious prospects of a deceived, deluded world. 
But let it be distinctly understood that our 
church has invariably tavght that those who die 
impenitent will be punished in a future state ; but 
that this punishment will be disciplinary, will 
come to an end, will finally terminate in the re- 
covery and restoration of the punished to a state 
of unalloyed and unending bliss. Yet I frankly 
confess that I cannot specify any passages of the 
New Testament, which explicitly and absolutely 
affirm that there will be any punishment in a fu- 
ture world. It may be inferred, I think, from 
principles clearly laid down by inspiration. I do 
not like to see a person dogmatize on a point 
concerning which the most enlightened and pious 
minds may differ. Yours &e. TT. Cuapp. 








SORROW. 


We would turn attention to the recently pub- 
lished work of Rev. E. G. Holland, entitled 
‘‘ Reviews and Essays,”’ by the following de- 
tached extracts from the article entitled ‘‘ Sor- 
row.’’ A more extended notice of the book may 
hereafter be given. 


Wonderful is the problem of man’s life. 
Who shall declare its meaning? Who shall 
lift the veil of darkness from tts truths? It is 
not difficult, I admit, to see that the general aim 
of being is goodness ; indeed, it appears most 
difficult not to see it; but so to interpret the con- 
flicting phenomena of human happiness and mis- 
ery as to harmonize them with divine benevolence 
is a task confessedly great. ‘The human race, in 
their own imperfect ways, are seekers of happi- 
ness; and from every summit of observation, 
from the deep of the human heart, under every 
shade of sorrow and dissatisfaction, the solemn 
questions have been given, Why is life so incom- 
plete? ‘Why are dissatisfaction, sorrow, and 
suffering, so great a part of human destiny? 
How do the numerous opposites blend into unity ? 

The wildest surmises have ng out of the 
apparent conflict of good and ill; some even de- 
nying to God the authorship of the world, and 
others giving him an unconquerable antagonist 
in the administration of its affairs. But faith, in 
union with reason, is conscious of boundless har- 
mony in the circle of nature and providence, and 
joyfully affirms the unity of God, and the one- 
ness of his government. 

In seeking the fountains of human sorrow, one 
is conscious of looking into an abyss of truth, or 
of glancing into such vast complications as to be 
in a measure confused. Still we are positive 
that all the phenomena of misery resolve them- 
selves into cause and effect as truly as do the 
endless facts of outward nature; and of this 
truth we will not lose sight, though the greatest 
mysteries crowd upon us- ; 

We too suddenly grow impatient of trial, and 
apply to life the motto too rashly, that 
is the chief end of being, which, in its 
sense, is true, since the perfection of all our va- 
rious is h . But for immediate 
happiness, and com , no one + made, It is 
better to say, that the true of our 
and, from the 


its powers, 
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this idea. The soul has the rich sensibilities, 
which, from the variety of outward circumstance, 
render some alternations of joy and sorrow inev- 
itable. Life isa discipline, and there is not a 
chord in our wonderful nature which some event 


sidering, makes the believer certain that he can-| should the doctrine be denounced as so fatal and {does not strike at some time. The riches of this 


discipline are strewn over all the earth ; we reap 
them intellectually and morally, even when least 
aware of doing so. When heaven pours out its 
tears in rain, the good is’not visible till the show- 
er is past, when every lawn, meadow, and forest 
tells it: millions of flowers —T thank the 
liquid visitants by their new-gained vigor and 
freshness. 

Great trials and sufferings make history inter- 
esting. Even heroism arouses us, because it is 
the display of great mental force in its triumph 
over such difficulties as amaze the common mind. 
Could all sorrow and trial be at once blotted eut 
from our own experience, would not our indi- 
vidual history be more charmless and dull in the 
retrospeetion? Even the places where the alter- 
nations of joy and grief have been test are a 
sort of hallowed ground ; and all history were a 
dull and even plain but for its tragical events. 
Viewing the sorrows of life in the relation of 
cause and effect, it is plain that a good is done 
by its ministries, which, to those who improve 
them, could never have been done in any other 
form. 

Glaneing over the intellectual riches descend- 
ing from this source, the wisdom which springs 
from the monitory events of life is worthy of 
thought. Each pain is a teacher. Every dis- 
ease is a silent remonstrance either against our- 
selves, or our ancestors, or both. 

The proud son of Mammon, who has felt him- 
self better than others, and delighted in over- 
bearing airs and acts, feels at last the subduing 
touch of affliction; for he too has a heart, and 
there are objects of his love. Sorrow gives him 
new thoughts and feelings. His voice to others 
changes and softens, and his airs also change. 
The harsh accents are modified by the spirit of 
sympathy; and the stars are not more visible 
than the fact, that the intellect of this child. of 
prosperity was never so beautiful before. 

We owe to the phenomena of sorrow much of 
this general element of seriousness, in which the 
highest forms of thought are born ; for we can- 
not conceive that man would think or feel seri- 
ously in a universe in which there were no se- 
rious facts. Our age may somewhat Jack the 
true seriousness, and likewise the true mirth, 
which, where the one is, will be the other also 
in a corresponding perfection. 

But the riches of sorrow shine most in the 
moral feelings. The rock is smitten by God’s 
messenger, and a pure fountain of sympathy 
gushes forth. He, whose words were blasphe+ 
mous before, grows reverent now. Man 
thinks of his sacred and eternal relations more, 
than of his transient connections and interests. 
Jesus comes to us in the divine virtues, all of 
which speak through trial and sorrow. Leve 
and faith never unfold their full, divine beauty, 
until tried, tested, and opposed. The subljme 
trust of Jesus was as the sun appearing out of 
clouds. Christianity baptized in trial, and 
crowned with the trustful death of its founder, 
is infinitely more powerful and beautiful than if 
ee Ah Sneha elena sin = alla 
prosperous and brilliant circumstance. 

Strictly it is the soul that takes cognizance of 
all sorrow and suffering. The body feels not a 
wound when the mind is highly excited. It is 
not body, but mind, that chiefly suffers and en- 
joys. 

Flowing along smoothly, there are sealed 
fountains of spirit not called forth ; but sorrow 
throws the soul back upon itself, wakes up all 
the powers of self-support and self-entertainment. 

he saint, therefore, owes the grace and ele- 
gance of his spirit much to the influences of sor- 
row in some form. A venerable father, of no 
limited observation, once said to me, ‘It has 
never been my fortune to meet with very inter- 
esting persons in this world, in whose spiritual 
history suffering had not been a very essential 
part.”’ Natural history affirms that the wounded 
oyster mends his shell with pearl taken from out 
himself; and it is from the spirit’s own pearl 
that the good embellish their character. 

But we are not sure that we know a tithe of 
the benevolence for which the system of things 
operates, and of which suffering is so great a 
part. But, as God is love, the ends must be be- 
nevolent ; though an infinite range of intellect 
were necessary to know and comprehend them 
perfectly. As all things of this life point to the 
fature, somewhat as infancy points to manhood, 
we trust that the clearer wisdom of the higher 
spheres shall better explain the sad phenomena 
of human suffering. It may be that the sympa- 
thies now developed are to be called into a highly 
benevolent requisition in the ministries of our 
future being. How far suffering enters into the 
discipline of other worlds no one may say ;_ but 
to possess the similarity of experience necessary 
to the complete union and fraternity of minds 
hereafter, which should be wide enough to unite 
the intelligent empire of God, it must be eo-ex- 
tensive with the rational and moral nature which 
forms the image of God throughout the infinite 
space. 

There is a beauty which comes of sorrow, a 
promise, which, like the part of a circle, reminds 
one of the whole. We have often asked the 
wise to account for the smile which quite often 
is left on the face of the dead; and the idea 
which strikes the imagination in the color of pro- 
bability is that its cause is mental ; that the mind 
has left upon the countenance its own impression 
while receiving the light of the immortal world. 
It appears as the smile of a departing spirit on its 
temple of clay, which it leaves for a more perfect 
mansion. 

I have spoken of human. misery in its sources 
and results; and I would add afew remarks on 
the manner in which its facts should be met. 
Study well the law of happiness which a 
given sorrow involves ; and, if that law is within 
your reach, place yourself upon it, as the lost at 
sea would plant their feet upon an island or on 
the brown floor of a rock above the waves. 
Seek not insensibility to the evils of life. The 
cold indifference is but affectation ; the breast of 
marble and the face of iron are perversions of 
what is good and richest within us. Learn, 
above all things, learn the Creator’s law within 
you. Obey that law as Heaven’s condition of 
happiness. Meet evil Jesus-like. Meet it in 
faith,—faith in the divine end to which sorrowa 
work. 





DEPARTED FRIENDS. 


The ation of the memories of lost friends 
is not only a good exercise for the affections,and 
the source of a pleasing hope to all who are yet 
to die, but it is calculated to have a soothing and 
refining effect upon those who indulge it. Our 
departed friends always appear to us in the light 
of beings removed toa purer existence and a 
higher state of intelligence, so as to be enabled 
to see and judge correctly of all our thoughts 
and actions. If we bear them any , we 
will hesitate, under this ideal censorship, to do 
things unworthy of us, and for which perha 
the present world has no punishment. e will 
try, on the contrary, to be as pure in thought and 
deed as possible, in order that we may be the 
more pleasing to those who, we conceive, are al- 


ness {together pure, and whose esteem we naturally 


desire to conciliate. In the midst, too, of the 
bustle and f the present life, when little 
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respect and awaken the sympathy and interest of tendeney to division will extend and increase, 
the best minds of the country,—of men not them-| or be checked and smothered for a time, to 
selves of the Pilgrim stock, but who, whatever break forth again ere long with greater strength 
they may think or say of the errors and faults of, and better prospect of a thorough reformation 
the Pilgrims, (which are acknowledged to have) in ecclesiastical affairs, it would be rash in us 
belonged, not so much to’ themselves as to the! to predict. But that the power and influence 
age in which they lived) bow with profound! of the hierarchy will before many years be es- 
respect, to the stern virtues and lofty and unbend-| sentially curtailed, if not quite revolutionized, 
ing principles of those self-sacrificing champions) is not difficult to foresee, unless some very 1m- 
of spiritual and civil Freedom. ‘‘Freedom,’’—!| portant and wise reforms are soon made. 

this was the watch word, and it has echoed be- 
yond the wide bounds even of our own country, 
and awakened desire and sent a thrill of hope in- 
to the hearts of enthralled and suffering millions 
in theold world. And it is constantly re-echoed 
back to us in the published writings of the dis- 
tinguished authors and the reported sufferings, 
and efforts of the struggling heroes of the Father- 
lands. Says Freperica Bremer,—in a letter to a 
distinguished advocate of freedom in this country : 

Spiritual Freedom!—was the watchword of 
those one hundred Puritans who fled to the des- 
ert and planted there the tree of liberty which 
now shadows over the Republic of the United 
States, and of which the unbloody laurels were 
so richly blessed by God. 

Political Freedom'!—was the banner under 
which America rose to its national self-control and 
greatness. Human Freedom! spiritual and po- 
litical freedom for every soul redeemed by God, 
is the great truth still left for America to pro- 
nounce and to make real in her realm. 


of such goods as this world has to give, then will 
we cout our appreciation of them, by reflee- 
ting of how little account they will be when we 
have rejoined those friends in another world.— 
Are we poor, and injured, and friendless, then 
will the recollections of our departed friends tend 
to cheer us, by presenting the idea of their supe- 
riority to all such evils—a superiority soon to 
our own.—[Robert Chambers. 
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AUTUMNAL CONVENTION. 

All persons intending to be at the convention 
in Portland can procure tickets at Crosby & 
Nichols’ bookstore, for going and returning, at 
two dollars. The tickets will be goad for Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday. Members may 
take at their option, the Eastern or the Boston 
and Maine Railroad. ‘The train will leave at 7 
o’clock, A. M. and the convention will assemble 
on Tuesday at three o'clock P. M., instead of 
five, as before notifed. ‘Tickets from Salem, New- 
buryport, and Por:smouth may be had at Book- 
stores in those places for half the usual rates. 

The gentlemen are requested on their arrival 
in Portland, to proceed from the Depot directly 
to the Park Street chureh, where they will meet 
the committee of reception, 


Boston. Saturday October 6, 1849. 


EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

It has been gratifying to us, as proprietor of 
this paper, to notice, since the withdrawal of the 
late editor, the warm interest manifested by our 
friends in the arrangements for its editorial man- 
agement ; indicating as this interest in its char~ 
acter and success does, their respectful estimation 
of its present position and influence, and their 
reliance upon it, in competent hands, as an im- 
portant organ of communication between the 
professors of Unitarian christianity, and the pub- 
lic; and as a valuable instrument of diffusing 
more widely,—in accordance with its original 
purpose, the principles of religious freedom and 
the knowledge and power of pure, scriptural 
Christianity. This has been the leading object 
of the paper through all its long history from 
the begianing, and the acknowledged attainment 
of such a position one of the high points of our 
ambition in establishing and laboring for it. 

But we desire for the Register, and for al] our 
journals not merely religious but secular, a still 


wider and more general influence, the attainment | gitty 
of which does not seem to us visionary or im- | to eelebrate the Emsarcation of the Pilgrims,on whose opposition is grounded on the obstacles 


practicable; a general influence, on society ‘their departure from Holland to America. At which the system places in the way of their in- 
at large; on manners, and on the maxims and | this celebration the distinguished men of New| fluence. In reference to them, and in confirma- 
principles which sway and govern the transae- | England were present.— Webster, Quiney, es) tion of the charge, the paper alluded to says :— 
tions aud intercourse of busy multitudes in the | Everett, Wayland, the venerable Dr. Kendall,) «Their organ in New York City, the Free- 


| Judges Woodbury and Warren, Winthrop, Quin-| man’s Journal, in a late article, calls on the 
, Roman Catholics in that State (New York) to 
prepare a vote for such men, at the November 














CATHOLICS AND THE COMMON 


Our thoughts have been turned to this subject 
; SCHOOLS. 


by a late celebration at Plymouth. The usual 
Pilgrim celebration takes place on the 22d of De- Tn a late article in the ‘Star in the West,” we 
cember, the anniversary of the Landing. The| are told that the ‘‘ Catholics have commenced a 
ostensible purpose of the recent gathering and| War upon the Common School system of the 
dinner, in that aneient and hospitable town, was| United States.” This is attributed to the Jesuits, 








every day business of life, whether in affairs be- ne 
tween individuals, communities or States. ‘This |¢Y jt-» Mr. ‘Mercer of Louisiana, and Mr. at 
is to be dong only by raising more and more, con- jmey from England,—and others from Boston and _ election, as may be designated as candidates, op- 
tinually, the intellectual and moral qualifications jelsewhere as morally worthy, if not as asa posed to the common schools. ‘The editor makes 
of those who control the press, especially he guished, but too many to be named,—though | eg Naw gm - vss aay ee pp @ 
periodical press; for it is to a great extent, we ‘among them we are bound to particularize Mr. | CUS I ITFENZIONS, UNUM, OPPressive, Ang, Only 


| Willis. of the “H J 1 N Sark ehel worthy to be destroyed, root and branch.” 
leone oa , ictly ichly mor- | Willis, of the ‘Home Journa ew York, who : 
believe, in the power of a strictly and highly mor ’ It is well known that for some years past a 


al periodical press, to lessen and almost drive 
from society the trashy and corrupting minor pub- 
lications now so profusely vomited forth by the 
general press. 

If minds naturally gifted of large attainments 


and high cultivation, and imbued deeply with 


the spirit of the great Master, could be in- 
duced to bring their choice thoughts and matured 
sentiments to bear on society through the religi- | 
ous press much more than they have been accus- 
fomed to do, the desired work would be in a hap- 
py way of accomplishment. If instead of limit- 
ing their best utterancesto the pulpit, they would 
thos speak forth their strong reasonings and stir- 
ring appeals weekly into the eagerly listening 


/ie account of the doings and speeches at the cel-| 


| ebration, and to whose paper we are indebted for 
| the folowing condensed abstract of Mr. Webster's 
‘remarks on the occasion. 


‘moved, and in his primitive and simple diction, 
opened the historic purpose of the celebration.— 
He illustrated the event of the embarcation most 
aptly and impressively, as a painter illustrates an 


| historical group, by giving the scenery around it. | 
|'He drew the moral sky and atmosphere amid| — - : 
| which the pilgrims resolved upon their voyage—| Cities and towns, there exists among a portion of 
| sketching the great men of that period, Shaks-| the Catholic population, considerable jealousy, in 


peare, Milton, Bacon and others, with their con- 


} ‘ . : 
temporaneous intellectual momenta, in a strain of 


narrative eloquence, that, quiet as it was, show- 
ed the great master. He then outlined the pro- 


‘has given in that papera glowing and very graph-| 


‘‘Mr. Webster arose, when the cloth was re-| 


| controversy has existed in regard to the schools, 
| between the Catholics of New York State, on 
| the one part,and the School Commissioners. The 
| merits of the controversy we do not understand. 
| We should be glad to sce them set forth in some 
| of the New York papers, and the evidence fur- 
nished, if it exists, that the opposition charged 
|} on the Catholics is founded in denominational 
| jealousy of the religious influence of the schools. 
There can be little doubt, that in most of our 


| regard to the influence of our public schools on 
religious belief. Such persons either send their 
_ children to private schools of their own, or hold- 


ears of tens of thousands, in addition to what they | . 4 Fr . 
gress of the principles of the pilgrims, and, by| ing back altogether, leave them to roam at large, 


| easy transition, passed thence to the extension of | and gain only that instruction which renders them 
ithe republic’s power and limits. With a reser-| th f soci WwW h oe 
| vation as to his own concurrence in the grasp af-| "© Pests © capo ith the greater part, 
| ter grasp that we have taken, of territory South| however, of the Catholic population—the respec- 
}and West, he expressed, in an outbreak of most) table and intelligent of our own and the neigh- 
| glowing and overpowering eloquence, his feeling | boring cities and towns, we think this is not the 


as to liberal usage and prompt equalization of| aa. aaal Attain hatin tn 
rights to all who are once covered with our ban-| ’ any. GODOT FORE, SHAE SREETOR $0, SHO 


jner. Glaneing at our relative position toward | public schools, where they acquire information 
the Governments of Europe, he spoke of Hunga-| which tends to enlargement and liberality of mind, 
ry and an downfall, giving that unhappy country _and where by forming acquaintance and hokd- 
i his complete sympathy, and mourning over its). . ies? re 

} piceietign,; with ms language, and certainly with | ing PRISONER be ith those of a different faith, the 
\the lool: of = weaphes whose spirit was darkened, Teligious prejudices of each are softened, and the 
; though he still expressed a confiaehee war true) way preparca-ror fir more harmony of feeling 
| liberty panted for abroad, could not long be kept and intereourse in the next generation than exists 


}under. ‘The probable and possible future of our 4 ; 
{ . at present, and for a more fair appreciation of 
}own country, and the needful extension of the 


| pilgrim prineiples through its remotest limit of 
{space and time, formed the theme of the great! 
‘ | orator’s impassioned conclusion. 
very limited view of the advantages that might | ‘These were the topics upon which Mr. Web-| 


often utter with too much ground of discourage- 
ment, into the ears, dulland listless frequently, of a 
few hundreds,—why might we not hope for a 
speedy reform of many veteran evils and abuses 
under which society groans. Why might we 
not hope for a new impulse to the cause of edu- 
cation, and especially of the moral training of the 
young,—for the prevalence among men of more 
just views of the responsibilities of wealth,—its 
dangerous and probably corrupting influence on 


those who have not been trained to earn it,—and 
fOr @ muro genera paeeting. of wien and hemes 
lent present use and appropriation of it, instead of 
hearding it fur those whom it may spoil, and 
waiting for the discipline of sorrow to teach them 
too late the awful mistake of their selfishness and 


This is but a 


the merits and claims each of the other's faith. 





ingratitude for God's bounties. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 


. | ‘ 
be hoped from a connection of more and higher | ster had come prepared to express himself; but) TION.—No. 3. 
intellectual ; al nower with the pres | he was once or twice again upon his feet, during | , ; 
intellectual and moral power with the press. capes waa E * “oN. tg yen Dap Mr. Eprror,—An impression appears to be 
In regard to the Register, and our arrange- | SRO Cheung, and, 1p taking Dis leave, He made & : . 
ho nage ht? We et S parting address that was of a different tenor and entertained by some persons, that the American 
ments for its future management, whilst we do | modulation. Unable, from illness, to join in the Unitarian Association has not accomplished all 


not lose sight, in the least, of the great objects | conviviality of the evening, he was possibly, sad- 


F 5 = ~wote te have | dened by a mirth with which his spirits could not ‘ i 
ee Ce oe ees Se eee | keep pace ; and, at the same time ‘ccevboatod by alleged inefficiency is made a ground of objection, 


, those who had met there from love to him, and| though whether to the plan or to the manage- 
ness, by placing it under the control of gentlemen | whose pride and idol he had always been, his) ment of the institution is not always clear. If 
who by their number and united action, and their | kindest and warmest feelings were uppermost, : 
and his heart alone was in what he had to say. 
His affectionate attachment to New England was 
the leading sentiment, but, through his allusions 
tages for influence and to his own advancing age and present illness, 
never before enjoyed; men whose very names |there was recognizable a wish to say what he 
shall be a guarantee to those emirent laymen of | Might wish to have said, should he never again 


: | be so ad 3 stened to. was e 
education among us, whose pens we may hope | 2° * surrounde d and list = it ws It wa 2 th 
most beautiful example of manly and_ restrained 


sometimes to enlist for the great interests of soci | pathos, it seemed to me, of which language and 

ety, that their productions shall not be dis- | looks could be capable. No one who heard it 

graced by unfitting company. {could doubt the existence ofa deep well of tears 
We are now happy in being able to announce, under that lofty temple of intellect and power. 

that we have succeeded in this endeavor, and have | wT Te he 

made an arrangement with gentlemen for editing | THE ENGLISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


the paper, highly satisfactory to ourselves, and | 


that might have been expected from it, and this 


wished further to extend its influence and useful- 


there be foundation for such a charge, it might 
| be a question, whether those who wish to see the 
Association exercising a wider influence ought 
not to lend it their support, rather than stand by 


known attainments and position in society, would 
give confidence to its friends, and bring advan- | 
extension which it has 


the small results it produces. But in respect to 
the complaint itself,—an institution may be ren- 
dered inefficient either by the cumbrous nature of 
| its organization, or by the seantiness of its re- 
| sources, or by the bad management of those who 
| conduct its affairs, ‘The organization of the Uni- 
| tarian Association is so simple, that no one prob- 
| ably would find here cause for dissatisfaction. 


| Thischureh, with its nearly 16,000 clergy, come | The course pursued by the Executive Committee 
that we are sure cannot but prove so to our read- | pares, at present, very disadvantageously with the | jp the management of its affairs should not sub- 


ers and friends. ‘They will take charge of the | dissenting churches, as regards the influence of its | ject them to censure, if they have madea good use 
paper from the present time, and the first issue | ministers. | of the funds and ssnesteitiins at ade i 
under their direction will be on the 13th instant. | Now I believe it can be shown that they sini 
| not only endeavored to make the best use of the 
| Means with which they have been intrusted, but 
_ have in general succeeded. It should be con- 
| sidered that various claims are brought under the 
| notice of the Committee, who are compelled to 
| divide the appropriations among so many objects 
| that no one can receive a large amount. So anx- 
| ious have the Committee been to make the Asso- 


The causes of this difference are suf- 
ficiently manifest, to all who bear in mind how 
It is but justice to the proprietor to say, that | easily worldly-miuded and even vicious men can 
ill Friday of last week, it was expected that | obtain appointments to rich benefices. ‘The con- 
his arrangement would have gone into immedi- | traets of character among the clergy, are un- 
ate operation, and the present number of the | doubtedly greater in the English, than in any 
paper have been issued by the new Editors. So | other of the Protestant churches. 
early a commencement proving inconvenient to | many are distinguised for learning, piety and 
the gentlemen, the proprietor, amidst other | exemplary faithfulness, there are others, as is 
pressing duties, was thrown unexpectedly and | universally admitted, who to speak moderately, 
entirely, on his Ows Yesoarces in the editing and | have no claims to any of these qualifications.— | ciation an instrument of extensive usefulness 
publication of this number of the paper, and must, | And how can we expect it to be otherwise, so | that at one time it was burthened with Fs 
therefore, crave the indulgence of his readers for long as benefices are bought and sold? What} densiie didih: asteie Soi tea sea + nc 
any want of interest or evidence of haste which | reasonable hope can any church have of a pure ditein eee cnet Ms The Po awe ” pas 
may be perceived. ministry, that shall command respect, maintain last year, after a stent 1 emgel oa 7 
1 SEN OC RO | the desired influence on the character and morals pins: be deen, thin emiineienmnans Bice d re 
ENLARGEMENT AND NEW TYPE. (of a community, or even preserve long its very avoid its recurrence, and strictly Ji - jl j 
Our subscribers will observe this week, aslight | existence, (except under the powerful arm of ie ‘ et sees eer fom 
enlargement of our paper, not in width, but in | Government) while the religious spirit, charac- ph wep ae “ a fei ” might ” 
the increased length of its columns, which gives ‘ter and attainments of its ministers, are not lead- te ng pita i rae: HP ter 7 
a form of better proportions, and furnishes more ‘ing considerations with those who elector ap- P ee ae ee we correctness of this 
matter for the reader. A large portion of our | point them to office. The existence of such a waar, - fee a «Sei penmerivgoens 
present readers, having been born since the paper / state of things in the English church, for a long pn: es hes ip which the friends of the As- 
was established, are not aware, probably, that period past, has visibly weakened its hold on the sro<epelee ties cose 
while the subscription price of the paper remains | confidence and affections of the people, and must 
the same as at first, it has been so enlarged at | exe long, lead to essential changeggin the ecclesi- 
various times, as t0 give at present considerably | astical establishments of the country. The dis- 


more than twice the amount of matter contained | : : : 
in the original sheet acorn of England, and especially the congrega hands of agents for sale at low prices, after pur- 
5 “ | tionalists, who have about 2000 churches, seven 


- ‘ Tiy chase of lar, antities b iati 
Tue New Tyre in which it now appears, | o- eight theological seminaries, and a talented, bi Sen oe 


ai sapport of missionaries loyed fe 
will, we trust, be an agreeable change to old | zealous and exemplary ministry, are Jaboring ee length in eine ieloas si aa . 


readers, as well as commend it to new ones, and | with P whic ; - : 
tS issiwaotian “with tke aw’ sacked dilbiees: oust for reforms which hasten their foundation only can be laid for a permanent min- 
ments, will stimulate all our friends to such | ‘Thus far we had written before we noticed, rAd. ag a spose - — a 
kind and suceessful efforts in its behalf, as shall | jn the Christian Witness of last week, an article mercies “on ee in eiecengy ee ate 
extend its influence and usefulness, and bring the | headed ‘‘ Secessions from the Church,’ from ee “a 7 mainy ercmagtione pa weds 
desired and much needed returns for considerably | which we give the following passage. = ginae-cet ee, OE AS eR Be 
inereased outlays in its publication. ‘We lament to state that an effort is now nr verdes ty recur ates reg ts 
at con y solicit the attention of the Execu- 


being made to draw off from the Established | ~ : ai ‘ 
Church of England a large number of the clergy, | ive Committee. How is it possible that, with 
only $10,000 a year to be distributed in so many 


in order oes rae ont adopt * Independent ’ prin- 

ciples, u ership of a member of a| directions 

noble house, (Gainsborough) whose secession 7 sacra ew thier so result should be pro- 

has, during the last few months, excited some at- ; . ee aaee  wrenks, ye 

tention. The names of several excellent men| ceed, and seldom ean we point to any single 
operation as productive of great effects, when all 
our operations must be conducted on so small a 
seale 


| 


Whilst very 





The printing of 
tracts, in editions of five or six thousand,—the 
publication of small volumes, now in course of 
preparation,—the circulation of Dr. Channing’s 
works and other writings, which are put into the 





THE PILGRIMS. 

There is no theme, perhaps, on which we of 
New England love so much to dwell, or may 
dwell so long without tiring as the principles 
and character of the Pilgrim Fathers and Moth- 
ers. This affection and interest has indeed gone 
beyond New England, and has to some extent 
leavened the whole mind and heart of our nation. 
Tt has been manifested on fitting occasions, by 
public celebrations in various parts of the eoun- 
and annually by the sons of the Pilgrims in 


have been handed to us as having intimated 
their intention of joining the new movement, and 
many others, it is said, are “‘ halting between 
two opinions.’’ “ 

The earnest tone in which the editor of the| It would be wrong, however, to measure the 
Witness refers to this schism, and expostulates| "8¢fulness of the Association by its direct or pos- 
with those concerned, shows his impressions of itive action. Much may be effected, of which 

af eT . nO 
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| and complain of its narrow sphere of action or | 





9 note can be taken in anannual Report. The 
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existence Of such an institution, at once enkind- 
ing and concentrating the sympathies of brethren 
scattered OVer a wide region of country, is an 
advantage which may be differently estimated, 
but certainly ought not to be overlooked. The 
anniversary meetings help to increase the unity 
and force of our body. The office of the Asso- 
ciation, centrally situated, affords conveniences 
that might be missed, if they were withheld. 
Correspondence maintained throughout the coun- 
try, and the devotion of their time by gentlemen 
who relinquish other engagements that it may 
be their whole business to speed a knowledge of 
Christian truth and enlarge its influence, are 
benefits connected with the Association, that also 
merit consideration. . 

Justice, therefore, seems to forbid that the offi- 
cers of the Association should be charged with 
negligence or inactivity. I may add, that there 
is no merely honorary office held by any one in 
connexion with the Association. All the officers 
are members of the Executive Committee, and 
are expected to bear their part in the responsible- 
ness and labor of its proceedings. 

If the Association incur the charge of ineffici- 
ency, in consequence of its meagre income, ] 
would plainly ask, who are accountable for this 
poverty. ‘The Secretary, or the Executive 
Committee, can do no more than devise, mature, 
and execute measures for drawing towards the 
Association, the support of its friends. This 
support may be given, in part, by counsel and 
sympathy, but unless it be also expressed by pe- 
cuniary contributions, the ability of the Associa- 
tion to produce any visible effects must be crip- 
pled. Without any annual receipts, it could do 
very little. It could print no books, it could dis- 
tribute no tracts, it could employ no missionaries, 
it could not do any thing which required an ex- 
penditure of money. Let its funds be small, and 
its action on the public mind by any of these in- 
strumentalities must be small. As its funds 
increase, its efficiency will increase,—its opera- 


people, wholly inconsistent with their progress, 
in happiness and in power—these are notions 
which, however old in fact and primitive in char- 
acter, are yet new to the reflection of the masses, ‘ 
as they are foreign to the policy of governments. 
And if the Peace Congress, as I believe will be 
the ease, succeeds in calling the mind of Europe 
to action vn these truths, it will have fulfilled a 
worthy and glorious mission. Asa fact, then, 
full of good promise for mankind, the Congress 
of Paris may be considered as one of the most 
important occurrences of the century. The es- 
tablishment of the pacific system of international 


pacific common sense of mankind, has been re- 
garded as a dream of Utopian theorizers. But a 
Congress of nearly a thousand men of character, 
and respectability, convened from two hemi- 
spheres and from different nations, comprising 
representations of the Assemblies of England, 
France, America and Belgium, presided over by 
one of the most distinguished authors of France, 
received with honors never conceded but to 
Sovereigns and ambassadors by the most milita- 
ry people of Europe, and commanding in the 
most military of her capitals, crowded audiences 
of her best and most intelligent citizens—this is 
a fact hardly reconcilable with the theories of 
those who represent the men of Peace as amia- 
ble, but helpless fanatics. From the admission 
of the members without passports or the exami- 
nation of baggage, to the reception of the Min- 
isters of Foreign affairs, the conduct of the 
French authorities towards the delegates, ex- 
pressed a full recognition of the importanee of 
their object and the respectability of their char- 
acter. On the utility to the cause of Peace, of 
this recognition I need hardly insist. Hardly 
less important will be the results of the Congress 
in the feelings of mutual good will which it has 
planted in the hearts of so many citizens of dif- 
ferent nations. The speeches of Cobden and 





tions be extended, and its Reports contain more 
to satisfy the expectations of its friends. The! 
complaint which we are noticing falls back upon 

those who feel an interest in the prosperity of the | 
institution, yet pay nothing, or little, into its | 
treasury. If they withhold their subscription | 
from actual inability to meet the least demand of | 


place of their cavils. 


beg them to give the whole subject a fair exami-| 
nation, and see how little ground there is for dis- | 
content. If they simply cloak an indisposition to 
bestow their money upon religious objects be- 
neath the language of general complaint, we 
would suggest to them whether silence would 
| not be alike more honorable to them and less in- 
| jurious to the institution to which they profess an 
| equivocal good-will, 





E. 8. G. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Loxpon, Aug. 30th, 1849. 

The South Eastern Railway, much stigma- 
tised by Punch for its deceptive promises of a 
twelve hours journey from Paris to London, has 
at last restored me, after twenty weary hours by 
land and sea, to the mighty capital of the world. 
For such London is felt to be more strongly than | 
jever, after a trip to Paris. The French city 
itself, so large, and so busy, affords a good 
standard by which to measure the immensity of | 
\the English metropolis. Paris defined by its | 
, barriers and walls can he grasped and oompre| 
jhended. Aad this comprehension is assisted by 


i 


j the division of the city into its parts as different 








| from each other as the old from the new town 
, of Edinburgh, and still further separated by the 
Seine. The old city of Paris watched by the 
igrey towers of Notre Dame, and picturesque 
| with the stately hotels of the old noblesse, and 
ithe dark charches of the old religion, the seat 
jof the academies of art, of the colleges of the | 
| Institute,—in fact the home of the intellectual 
life of France, seems like a foreign town, when 
you enter it from the gay boulevards and squares 
of the cosmopolite modern capital. This di- 
| vision facilitates the understanding of the whole 
city which unfolds itself as the brilliant, splen- 
did and active inland capital of a great kingdom. 
| But London completely confounds the mind. 
|The Thames crowded with the shipping of every 
nation, introduces you on either side to a mighty 
wilderness of houses, through which you may 
walk for hours, ‘‘nothing before, nothing behind,”’ 
but the limitless, endless, grim solidity of brick. | 
| Everything in Paris, looks as if intended for en- 
‘tertainment, everything in London has a serious 
‘aspect, and you are sure that there is some 
|meaning very deep and world important in these 
‘million operations which are going on around 
you. The very rest of London is the rest of a 
| giant. Paris released on Sunday, is all alive 
with brilliancy—London looks exhaust»d and 
silent as with the week’s work of mankind. 
| “One might as well pass Sunday at the bottom of 
the pit in the great Pyramid, as in London,” | 
said a recent French visitor to the English city. 
This enormously busy character appalls one in 
| cleo I feel relieved when J escape into 
my quiet chamber to relate my impressions of 
the great Peace Congress. The proceedings 
you will find quite fully and justly reported in 
the Non-conformist, which I forward. One 
correction, however, is important. The French 
press generally, very far from treating the Con- 
gress contemptuously, canvassed its proceedings 
with very surprising respect. I have by me at 
this moment a.dozen newspapers, the most in- 
fluential in Paris, which all, with one exception, 
speak in terms of the highest praise, of the good 
sense, ability, and philanthropy which distin- 
guished the meetings. And this praise was very 
well merited,—for when the American delegates 
sailed, it was far from certain that any Congress 
at all would be held, and we crossed the Atlan- 
tic, therefore, I think, with no very exalted ex- 
pectations of the affair. But when I arrived in 
London, I found that not less than six hundred 
English, and nearly thirty American delegates, 
were to assist at the deliberations in Paris, I be- 
gan to hope that the Congtess of 1849, would 
prove to be not merely as a symptom, but asa 
fact, an important era in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. And this belief has been on the whole, 
confirmed by my observations on the Congress 
itself. The enthusiasm manifested by the dele- 
gates—the fidelity with which, despite the attrac- 
tions of Paris, the meetings were attended,—the 
sensible and earnest tone of most of the speeches 
—and above all the consideration manifested to- 
wards the Assembly by the court of France, 
gave to this meeting of the friends of Peace, a 
character of respectability and importance which 
will lend to the doctrines of Peace, unexpected 
weight, and will call the attention of the Europe- 
an people, to the true and natural relations of 
|civilized communities, And this was the chief, 
the all-important result to be gained. To the 
majority of France, the idea of a Peace system 
is something entirely novel. That the result of 
war is a relic of barbarism, that it can occur 
only when the reason of man is subordinated to 





| speaker, thoroughly master of himself, and confi- 





Hindley, will be read in every commune of 
France—those of Victor Hugo and de Girardin, 
of Coquerll and Deguerry, in every town of Eng- 
land, and a silent, but mighty influence will thus 
be directed against those national prejudices, 
which have so long impeded the union, and 
therefore the progress of mankind. In view of 


this kind, we will gladly accept their counsels in| these faets, therefore, I cannot but regard the | selves; and lived usefully and virtuously after 
If they entertain doubts! Paris Peace Congress as a most serious and | struggles and falls which would have tired out 
that obstruct the stream of their generosity, we | Opportane auxiliary to that tranquilization of |any heart and any faith but hers. In hun- 


Europe, on which her social reformation and 
renewal, so entirely depends. 

Of the character of the discussions, the report 
which I forward will give you some idea, and I 
forward it in preference to drawing up an ac- 
count from my own notes, because my own im- 
pressions were less favorable. With the best 
desire to find eloquence and noble sentiment 
in every speech, 1 was compelled to feel that 
among our own metaphysical Yankees, the ora- 
tory of France and England as represented in 
Paris, would seem lamentably deficient in intel- 
lectual power and in force of expression. Mr. 
Cobden, whose manner, calm, cool, energetic } 
and poetical, was a most admirable specimen of 
statesmanlike eloguence—and Emile de Girardin, 
a speaker thoroughly and unpleasantly French 
in gesture and excitement, but withal clear head- 
ed, forcible, and free from rhetorical declamation 
—were the only men whose performances im- 
pressed me as in any worthy degree remarkable. 
Truisms elegantly expressed—or rather ejaclau- 
ted, moral epg rartre eps teepy em dnt. d 
almost as noisily exploded—these were the sta- 
ple of the French orators, while the English 
speakers hesitating, and of poor speech, plunged 
out of one helplessly involved sentence into anoth- 
er, under cover of the benevolent “hear, hear” 
of their compatriots. M  Coquerel (to whose 
heretical presence I understand we were indebted 
for the absence of a// the evangelical protestant 
clergymen of Paris) is a peculiarly eloquent 


dent in his power, keen and sagacious—but 
wanting, as it seemed to me, in every thing like 
sincerity and earnestness of feeling. ‘The Abbe 
Deguerry, cure of the Madeline, who produced 
two great ‘‘effects’’ ; the first by shaking hands 
with M. Coquerel as he left the tribune, the sec- 
ond by a well-timed and fru/y catholic allusion 
to the St. Bartholemew (the anniversary of which 
day was the last of the session)—conceived in a 
noble spirit and most simply expressed—is a man 
of great action and impetuosity, but of little 
depth or vigor of thought ; indeed, I think, I ex- 
press a perfectly safe opinion, when I say. that I 
have heard in two days of our Anniversary week 
in Boston, more effective and really oratorical 
speaking than we enjoyed during the three ses- 
sions of the Congress. And yet the delegates, 
French and English, were unmeasured in their 
enthusiasm, and received the smallest favors in 
the way of sound doctrine or ordinary morality 
with a gratitude which astonished me. And our 
American speakers who were treated with no 
great consideration by the committee, and were 
hardly the worthiest representatives of American 
eloquence, received a full measure of applause 
and of admiration. Intellectually then the Con- 
gress deepened the conviction made upon me, 
thus far, by all my European observations,—that 
there is an amount of mental activity, of really 
profound thought current in New England, which 
is not equalled elsewhere. But these criticisms 
of the nataral character of the Congress, do not 
affect my views of its importance, considered 
relatively to the efforts of wise and thoughtful 
men, every where, for the awakening of the na- 
tions to their true and permanent interests, rights 
and duties. 





MRS. ELIZA GARNAUT. 

It is hard to comply with your request for some 
further notice of the character of Mrs. Garnaut. 
Those of us who knew her feel it impossible to 
tell her worth ; while the words which to us are 
tame and halting will be read by strangers as the 
usual exaggeration of an obituary. I knew her 
long and intimately, and though it has been my 
lot to know many rare and devoted men and wo- 
men, I can truthfully say the sight of her daily 
life has enlarged my idea of the reach of human 
virtue. Iam indebted to her for a new lesson of 
practical Christianity, and I read now theinstan- 
ces of singular heroism and disinterestedness with 
anointed eyes. 

Mrs. Garnaut was the second daughter of Wm. 
and Ann Jones, and born at Swansea, Wales, on 
the eighth day of April, 1810. While she was 
at school near Bath, her parents died, leaving to 
her care an elder sister then sinking in consump- 
tion, and a brother and three sisters younger than 
herself. To these she was father, mother, bro- 
ther and sister, watching over their interests and 
devoted to their welfare till years separated them 
to various fortunes, Subsequently she married 
Richard Garnaut, the son of a French emigrant, 
a mechanic of great taste and ability. They 
came immediately to America, and finally settled 
in Boston, where, not three years after her mar-_ 
riage she lost her husband and eldest child.— 








his passions, and therefore, presupposes » degree’ manifested the sane energy and trustfulness, the 


jurisprudence, founded on the authority of the 7 
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of thoughtlessness and ignorance among the {same putting aside of all” regard. for her. owl Wd say of some, and very truly, th 
: Ms : ’ ery truly, that theirs ; 
4 Christian life; but it is very rare gy 





‘comfort and profit, which made her last years so 
efficient and beautiful. After _an_interval she |. 
connected herself with the Moral Reform Society 
of Boston and labored in its cause many years ; 
and when worn out by the varied efforts which 
her ‘restless benevolenée added to the care and 
confinement of the Office she held, became the 
matron of the Home, established in Albany street | 
for the shelter of orphan and destitute children. 
Exhausted by watching over the two infants of a 
woman who had died of the cholera, with no 
hope of saving them, but with all the tenderness 
of a mother’s love, she fell herself a victim to 


aged 39 years. 

This is the outline of a long life, crowded into 
few years, whose every day was filled with more 
acts of Jove and service to others than most of 
even the devotedly benevolent are able or priv- 
ileged to do in years. 

The Societies with which she was connected 
were devoted to special objects ; not so her heart. 
Her ceaseless activity made light of cares which 
were enough for the whole strength and the 
whole twelve hours of others ; and found leisure 
to seek out and relieve all kinds of distress.— 
Hers was practical doing of good, and no service 
was too humble for her to perform. Children 
left in cellars by drunken parents and brought to 
her so loathsome and diseased that other benevo- 
lent institutions, though rich in municipal boun- 
ty, refused. to take them in, she received not to 
give to domestics, (she had none,) but to wash, 
tend, eure and serve herself. _Women and young 
persons for whom John Augustus could find no 
shelter elsewhere, he carried, without a doubt to 
her; and in those many cases where a woman’s 
influence and aid are indispensable, Mrs. Gar- 
naut was his adviser and companion. To the 
forsaken victim of seduction or temptation she 
has again and again given up her own room and 
bed, hoping, that if under her eye, she could 
strengthen their faltering resolution, and give 
them back to reconciled families. Again and 
again received, she has gone on with loving pa- 
tience and been rewarded at last with abundant 
success. Women ruined by love of drink, and 
passing almost all their time in the House of 





devoted persons. But neither word, nor all com. 
bined at all deseribe Sirs. Garnaut. What oth. 
ers do with effort, or at most, from a sense of 
duty, in her seemed nature. Yet not the heed. 
less generosity of childhood or sentiment, but 
the harmonious working of a nature which ‘ex. 
isted only t2 serve others as naturally as a tree 
grows. So utterly unconscious was she of this 
active and unceasing devotedness, that she neith- 
er seemed to think herself different from others, 


or to deem they ought to leave the usual way of 
the world to be like her. 


that, as ip 


case, the traits of any one are so unalloyed 


48 actually to remind us of, to recal i 
the Great Master. I tr Ay 
~~ penetrated with the thought that she 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister,” 
She literally “cared for nothing,” but, like Lu. 
ther’s bird, rested all her interests on the Infinite 


Love, after which her own life and spirit; were s 
closely copied. 


UDCop. 


The marked peculiarity of her character was 


this entire giving up \of henelf to others, and 


the disease oa’ Monday,” the” 3d" of Sepuember;t qromor'cgersnastey amcmeousness of it 


ee eae * 


€ see many unselfish, many disinterested; many 


She had that rare union, great tenderness and 


great firmness of character. Though her heart 
bled at the sight of woe, she yet faced and al- 
leviated sufferings of the most horrid description 
with a spirit full of courage and hope. 


She died, worn out, doing all her kind heart 


dictated, and all the wretched needed, but more 
than one person’s strength, or the means placed 
in her hands were sufficient for. She felt she 
had herself still to give, and died in the sacrifice. 
All this, so feebly described, was the work of 
one young woman, left in a strange land, without 
means and without friends. Those who know her, 
have the joy of remembering that they did not en- 
tertain this angel unawares. Her death practical- 
ly breaksup the society she served. The Institu- 
tion unspeakably useful, will be continued, but the 
motherly Jove, the tenderness, the readiness for 
every toil, the sympathy with all woe, the pre- 
eminent ability, working wonders with nothing, 
the heart which made the home so beautiful t 





















Correction, fled to her for refuge from them- 


dreds of towns are little ones whom her exer- 
tions have saved from utter neglect or the worse 
influence of abandoned parents, and provided 


visit, as well as 8” variously useful, are gone. 
What she created, what nothing but her uniqu 
character sustained, dies with her. 

As was said of the good English Bishop, 
‘* Surely the life of one like this ought not to be 
forgotten. I who saw and heard so much of if 
shall, I trast, never recollect it without being be 
ter for it. And if I can succeed in showing if 



















with homes and instruction. Insane girls for 
whom she has found one shelter after another, 
from which morbid suspicions would drive them, 
always came back to her and rested content while 
under her roof. The morning after her death it 
was pitiful to witness the bitter grief of homeless 
and friendless persons, gathered by the news, 
who felt they had lost both parent and friend.— 





so truly to the world that they also may be the 
better for it, I shall do them an acceptable ser- 
vice.” Yours truly, 4 

Wenpett Puuuirs. © 








(For the Register.) 


THE BROKEN BOWL. 


enable the institution she controlled to go on: 


Left alone, with her infant, in astrange land, |Stances, full of health, her day perpetual glad- 
without means and with very few friends, she |"€8S, 28 if the pathway had’been as full-of heay- 


She died watching over what all saw were the 
death beds of children, from which so many fled, 
whose parents she had never seen ; and in this 
her death was the exact type of a life given, so 
much of it, to those who from vice or extreme 
youth could not repay her even with gratitude. 

A young woman, she put aside all thoughts 
of herself or danger to herself in reaching any 
she sought to save. Strong in a good purpose 
she entered fearlessly, alone, the most abandoned 
haunts of vice, ventured on shipboard at night to 


anoteh.owictim from certain ruin, and plain in 
speech feared neither station nor wealth in her 


rebuke. 
Wherever Mrs. Garnaut was, might be said to 


be the vanguard of benevolent effort. Was her 
society devoted to children, still she could not 
shut her door to want even in adults. The emi- 
grant who had neither acquaintances nor work, 
the criminal who needed aid, the fugitive slave, 
the sick woman, were all sheltered, or visited, 
or provided for. Many years of devoted labor 
had made her known to a large circle of 
friendless beings, and in every new trouble they 
fled to her. While engaged in moral reform she 
did as much for the intemperate, and gave her 
nights to sick chambers, where save her un- 
wearied love none but the physician ever en- 
tered. Before the most loathsome disease, in 
the presence of the most resolute vice, neither 
her faith nor her love ever faltered. When oth- 
ers thought they had done enough and gave up, 
she stil] persevered, forgiving seventy times 
seven ; and the poor wanderer seemed to feel 
there was one heart that would never be closed} 
against her, and in every passing hour of vir 
tuous resolution sought her, with full assurance 
of sympathy and aid, like a child who knows a 
mother’s heart will never cease to hope: and if 
many cases was her faith sustained. Much 
doubtless was owing to the fascination of a man- 
ner, recognized by every one who came within 
its influence. It was the fitting expression of a 


heart overflowing with love fur every human 
being. 

Her own means, the little presents to her 
child, the compensation paid her, were used to 
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and they were given away as freely as the funds 
specially committed to her for distribution. She 
never looked upon any thing as her own. Dr, 
Follen has made a beautiful use of the sculpture | a 
of St. Martin sharing his cloak with a beggar. 
The emigrant, the intemperate woman just re- 
formed, both too poorly clad to get places, the 
sick girl without friends or means, for whom this 
loving stranger has taken the shawl from her 
own shoulders, the shoes from ,her own feet, 
could have pointed to a daily practice of the 
same love. ‘ 
Her life was cheered with some testimonies of 
gratitude, and a thousand histories of touching 
interest lie buried in her grave. She wasa 
child to the last in her undoubting faith, in her 
entire unconsciousness of her own peculiar traits, 
and in the joyousness of her spirits. But though 
a child in her love and her unselfishness, she 
was profoundly alive to all the great questions of 
reform and social improvement. Taken early 
from school, life had been her only education, 
and with no leisure for books she had Jearned 
through her affections: and here, as our wisest 
statesman has said, ‘‘ the heart was the best lo- 
gician.”” She saw the right with the unerring | 
intuition of a good heart. Neither sect, class, 
color or country, affected her feelings. In edu- 
cation, social reorganization, anti-slavery, the 
amelioration of punishments, the advancement of 
woman, she took a deep and intelligent interest, 
and felt how slight was the effect of all her toil 
on evils which grew from false principles: She 
had good intellectual ability, sound practical 
sense, rare judgment, sagacity that few could 
deceive, that probed every case, and did, wha; 
she-did, intelligently. 

Bereaved in so many of her relations, sepa- 
rated from her kindred, constantly in the pre- 


yet always young, the sunshine of any circle, 


















en as the heart that trod it... 
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good anywhere to be found in our neighborhood 
There are three hundred and eighteen perso 
under Dr. Moriarty’s care at present; about forty 
interesting boys, presenting in their Sunday 
School Jast Lord’s Day a very touching a 


would to heaven that here there might be am 
istry to the mind diseased as well as to thee 
hausted, poisoned, brutalized body. The bul 
of residents however appear to be foreigne 
many of them just recovering from protract4 
sickness and ina very impressible state. Ow 
on the Lord’s Day their ample dining room is 4 
led by a most attentive audience numbering pe 


siness to make the acquaintance of penser 
able. for thig trust, and interested in its effec" 
discharge. 


Soy itor 1188 dneel te under all ¢i ¥ ve thus. gone out, 
enjoying fe intensely, happy ™ Pa ape ga peeyting O° which, can be 
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The fountain flows, but where the bowl ? 
To catch from heaven the living stream, 
That ever shall refresh the soul ; 
And make life’s ills a passing dream. 


°Tis broken at the cistern, broke ; 

Its waters spilled upon the ground, 
The words of old the preacher spoke, 

I too their truth like him have found. 


Prepare, prepare new vessels still, 

Though broken fragments round thee lie ; 
For thou must from the fountain fill, 

And drink its heavenly stream, or die. 


Come all that thirst ! Come drink ye all ! 


The fountain pours its waters free ; 
wa, heed the Savior’s earnest call, 


“ Come eveoy one that thirsts to me!” 





















DEER ISLAND. | 
This spot offers one of the best places for doing, 


greeable sight; then there are many unhapp 
nd degraded women sent to this Island for cur 


aps one hundred and fifty—the children doi 


the singing with the assistance of their excelle 
Teacher. 


A new building is already commenced to hol 
fteen hundred persons, only one part of whic! 


will be completed at present ; the buildings now 
occupied being of a temporary character and al 
fording but poor protection from the winte 
storms. 
many of those in the South Boston establishmen 
will be removed to this healthier location, a regu 
lar chaplain will be employed and a more coi 

plete classification be made of the diseased, hel) 
less or vicious supported here on public charg4 
Our friend, the Dr., seems to be loved as well 4 
feared. His great energy is needed to temp 
his active benevolence. His powers as super 

tendent and as Port Physician necessarily thr 


Whenever the new building is ready, 


great responsibility upon him, with regard 


the sick, the emigrant and the criminal, and 
believe there can be but one opinion as to 
fidelity and success with which his various ( 
ties are discharged. Several hundred doll 
have been saved annually to the city by plac 
Dr. M. in his present position. . 








DR. CHANNING’S WORKS. 
Some desire was expressed in, your last pape" 


to know what was doing in the sale of Mr. Chan- 
ning’s Works at a distance from Poston. j bas 
ten to say that the Unitarian Association > 
thus far availed itself of every safe opportu"! 
In journeying at a distance as well as in short! 
trips,-the. Secretary will make it part of is™ 


sult 


The. following books have been furnished * 


our agents, in amounts varying according 
their desire, the probabilities of a large sale, : 
opportunities of. the individual and his pur? 
of devoting himself to * 
Work’s, Channing’s Life, Peabody's Lec 

Peabody's Sermons 
Gospels, and the Christian Communion Ser 
The following States have received supp 
through twenty-seven agencies, Wieconeias 
Tlinois, Missouri, Michigan, Ohio, Penns 
nia, New York, Vermont, ssn 
‘Massachusetts, Connecticut and Virginia, 


this work.—Channing 
and Memoir, Livermo™ 
Jo 


New Hamps” 


District of Columbia and California, sori 
prineiple stations, are St* Louis, re 
Fremont, Chicago, Milwaukei, Detrott, 

ton, Cleaveland, Meadville, , Washing'®® 
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{From the Salem Register.] 
MRS. ELIZA LANDER. 

In Danvers, on pbrmenes  y Mrs. Eliza, 
wife of Edward Lander, ‘sq-, and daughter of 
Capt. Nathaniel West of this city, aged 59. 

A true womanly heart, a masculine energy, & 
childlike simplicity and frankness, a warm inter- 
est in all with whom she was In any hae 7 
nected, a beautiful purity of mind, witl - “ 
share of the Christian graces. seyret : 
friend who has left us. During se? nem st 
various digeomfort and disease, an be ned ~ 
cumulation of suffering which = ps sy rm 
to bear, a full and unwavering o oe © loving 
kindness of “‘Him who chastenet) notin anger, 

; inent and beautiful trait in her charac- 
poh Cy podness of her heart was not that 
bai kindness which is content with doing no 
poe to her neighbor, but, like a fountain, over- 
fowed from its abundance in constant streams of 
benefieence. ‘There are those now successfully 
engaged in various business, who while in her | 
employ in early life, received from her the rudi- | 
ments of that education, and those principles of 
integrity and industry, to which they owe their 
success in life. Nor was her kindness confined 
to the immediate circle of her friends, but wher- 
within her reach, there was sorrow or suf- 
fering, her cheering word and helping hand were 
quick to console and relieve. In her Jast hours, 
she expressed the consolation she found in the 
thought that “first among those that love the 
Heavenly Father,” are “those who love their fel- 
low men.”’ Her labors done, she quietly awaited 
her great change, and sunk calmly to rest in the 
consciousness of a heart at peace with God.— 
Many, in various ranks of life, mourn the loss of 


ever, 


rm cult work, sometimes, to revive one which has 


languished and become entirely discouraged. 

But from personal knowledge we rejoice with 
this worthy society in the new day that has 
dawned upon them—in the courage that ani- 
mates, the hope that cheers and the good feeling 
that unites them all. They have lately made a 
generous and successful effort in behalf of the 
Unitarian Association, and we are glad to see 
their prosperity evinced in such substantial deeds. 
The village is lovely in the summer time ; and 
we trust t> hear still more good news from the 
Cape. 





Lerrers or Rev. Mr. Crapp. Two letters 
of Rev. Mr. Clapp, on our first page, are a con- 
tinuation of a correspondence opened with him 
by the late Editor. Any reply, or criticism that 
may be expected on the position taken in these 
letters, will properly come from the late Editor 
—provided the future Editors shall deem it use- 
ful to prolong the discussion. We feel it due 
however, to ourselves, and to what we regard 
as Scriptural truth, to say, in general terms, 
that we dissent in some. important particulars, 
from our respected correspondent. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 




















Tue Curistians. Among the newspapers 
published by members of the Christian connection 
is one entitled the Christian Age, issued weekly 
at Cincinnati. It is ‘ Devoted to Originai Chris- 
tianity, Family Religion, and a Pure Literature.” 
Under the editorial head, September 21, we find 





tne active friend and the ready counsellor, while 
her more immediate family will long deplore the | 
absence of the guiding and supporting hand of 
the fond wife and mother. She was the dutiful | 
daughter, the affectionate sister, the devoted wife, | 
the fond mother,the active friend, the true neigh- | 
bor, the good Christian. [Com. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Bwuicat anp Sappata Scnoot Geooraruy: de-| 
signed for instruction in Sabbath School, and | 
Bible Classes ; comprising a geographical des- | 
cription of Palestine or the Holy Land ; with the | 
other regions mentioned in the seriptures of the | 
Old and New Testaments,illustrated with colored | 
maps and wood cut engravings. 
tus Mrresen. 


remarks which show that the great object of the 
labors of the body of Christians, in that part of 
our country, is a return to primitive Christianity, 
the promotion of Christian Union, as opposed to 
every form of sectarianism, an endeavor to re- 
store the unity and eatholicity of the original 
church. They say :— 

** We think, indeed, from an attentive study 
of our history, as a religious body, that nearly 
all our discoveries in religious truth were induced 
by that principle, around which they arranged 
themselves, like iron filings around a magnet. 
And from that principle, too, we have derived 


By S. Acus-| our largest amount of sueccess.’’ 
| So we have in our community many from all 


Mr. Mitchell is already favorably known | denominations, from Baptists and Presbyterians, 


throughout the United States, by his admirable 


from Episcopalians and Methodists, who have 


series of School Geographies and Maps which are; embraced our principles, not so much because 


universally admitted to be equal, if not superior, | 
The Biblical and Sabbath | 


to any now in use. 


‘they found fault with those bodies, but because 
they considered that a new method had been de- 


Schegl Geography, which has just made its ap-| vised through God’s blessing to heal these un- 


. . } 
pearance, cannot fail to add to his reputation. | 


hallowed divisions, and to make the chureh what 


The work is not‘only well adapted to the use of| Christ prayed in one of the most solemn mo- 


classes in Sunday Schools; but it contains much 

to interest and instruct the general reader. No | 
family library should be without it. The text is | 
written in'an easy style, and the frequent refer- 

ences to particular passages in Holy Writ, will 

tend to interest the young in the study of the 
scriptures. 

The maps are engraved upon steel, and are 
generally marked with that correctness, for which | 
the author is so justly distinguished. The wood 
cuts are in good taste, and are calculated to inter- 
est the learner ; and the chronological table of 
the principal events recorded in the Bible, makes | 
it a desirable book for reference, if for no other 
purpose. We bespeak for the work a careful | 
examination, and we doubt not it will have the 
that Mr. Mitchell’s | 


same extended circulation 
other books have met with. 
— 

Tx ‘Staresman’s Manvat. 
<p and Messages of the Presidents of the 

United States, inaugural, annual and special, 

rom 1789 to 1849: with a memoir of each of! 

the Presidents, and a history of their administra- | 
also the Constitution of the United States 
and a Selection of important documents and 
statistical information, to which is appended an | 
lytical Index, &e. Compiled by Edwin} 
ums. Embellished by portraits of the Pres- 
ents. engraved on steel. Four Volumes octa- | 

v New York; Edward Walker, 1849. 

Here is a work worthy of the title—national ; | 
being a complete and authentic collection of all | 
the Executive Messages and Adresses from those | 
of General Washington, down to the inaugural | 
of General Taylor, together with a synoptical | 
history of the Federa] government in its consecu- | 
To. embody in so portable a shape, | 

4 } 


Containing fhe ad-" 


tive order. 
so great an amount of important statistical mat- 
ter, must have been a work of great labor ; and | 
as the present production bears internal evidences | 
of accuracy and fidelity—attributes essential in 
such matters,—there can be no doubt of its | 
taking its appropriate place wong works of | 
high utility and permanent value. There is no 
intelligent citizen who does not frequently require 
such a work of reference, to meet the many | 
questions of political and social life that are con- 
stantly arising. ‘The ornamental covers are ele- 
gant specimens of binding, and the beautifully 
engraved portraits, as well as the letter press, 
are worthy the intrinsic character of the produc- 
tion; and reflect credit upon the taste and en- 
terprize of the publishers. It must be under | 
stood that our commendatory remarks apply to 
the body of the work as a valuable collection of 
important public documents, and not to the orig- | 
inal parts, biographical sketches, &c., which we 
have not had time sufficiently to examine, to ex- 
press an opinion. 

We commend this valuable work to the nom 
tice and inspection of our readers generally, with 
the belief that the large number of them who 
must find such a work desirable, will at once 
secure it. 





Cranence, or a Tale of our own Times, by the 
sushor uf Ilope Leslic, &e. G. P. Putnam, 155 
Broadway. 

We have received this first volume of the re- 
print of Miss Sedgwick’s works from Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. It would be superfluous now 
to speak of th"merits of “Clarence,” a reprint 
of a work long be%re the public, and for which 
the name of its author carries with it a sufficient 
recommendation. The pubjisher deserves credit 
for the handsome and faithful manner in which 
his publications are sent from the press. 





Hvume’s History of England. A new edition pub- 
lished by Phelps, Sompson & Co. , 


| gle Protestant. 


ments of his life it might be, ‘‘one,’’ as he and 
the father were one. 

We have thus reason to bless God that in 
some twenty-five years, a great body of 200,000 
communicants has been gathered together on this 
basis of scriptural Christian union; a body 


| which, though laboring under many of the dis- 


advantages of incipient undertakings, is yet rap- 
idly advancing in piety, intelligence and practical 
wisdom ; thus affurding to the world a substan- 
tial guarantee that all efforts at securing the 
unity of the church are not necessarily destined 
to be failures. 





Irish Prorestant Cavrcn. It appears from 
the Report of the Commissioners of Public In- 
struction, in 1837, that there were 99 benefices 
with less than 20 Protestants in each; 124 with 
RO te SO Dertoneto mts omlg, end, 41. amithemt oe cin. 
For the spiritual-care of 853,000 
Protestants in Ireland there are two atchbishops, 
ten bishops, and 2,770 clergy. For the support 
of these, in addition to the value of palaces and 
parks for bishops, and glebe houses for the clergy, 
there is annually appropriated upwards of three 
millions six hundred and nineteen thousand dol- 
lars, $175,000 of it being received by the two 
archbishops and two bishops. By which it ap- 
pears that the expense of this religious instruc- 
tion and care is at a rate upwards of $4,000 an- 
nually for each one of the 853,000 Protestants 
for whom it is provided. How and from whom 
are these immense funds raised ! 


ConcrecaTionaList anpD New Scuoor Pres- 
syrerians IN Ituinors. In Knox county, IIli- 
nois, is a college patronized by these two classes 
of Christians, between whom a very unhappy 
state of feeling has for some time past existed ; 
jealousies having arisen among the Presbyterians 
of an undue spirit of proselytism, on the part of 
the Congregationalists, and of a disposition to 
transfer the college into the keeping of Congre- 
gationalists exclusively. Of the contentions, 
thus far, the Presbyterian Herald says— 

‘It is only a small skirmish, which betokens 
a general contest which is yet to come off in the 
North Western States between Congregational- 
ism and New School Presbyterianism, which is 
to result in the separation of the parties into two 
distinct denominations.”’ 





Tue Inquisition. A Londun correspondent 
of the New York Tribune refers to the conduct 
of the delegation of three cardinals named by the 
Pope to reorganize the government. He says: 

This delegation has commenced its mission by 
re-opening the dungeons of the Inquisition, just 
abolished by Gen. Oudinot, for the confinement 
of Achilli, a former Roman Priest, converted to 
Protestantism, and exercising the Protestant min- 
istry. It was an outrage, and I should not be 
astonished if England should take this occasion 
to express its opinion against the conduct of 
France on the Roman expedition. ‘The Prot- 
estant powers Ought, in my opinion, to demand 
the surrender of this man. ‘The religious dis- 
cussion is thus opened by this incident, and while 
it is attempted to crush the revolution by political 
compromise, it will be reproduced in a more se- 
rious form, and this time, definitely, in assuming 
the religious direetion, that is to say, in going to 
the foundation of the social order, which still re- 
poses on the authority of faith. Abjuration, in 
favor of Protestantism, I will venture to predict, 
will now make a noise at once in France, in 
Spain, and especially in Italy. 





Free Cuvurcu or Scotnanp. As an evidence 
of the energy and zeal of the Free Church ot 





The third volume of this very convenient eaj- 
tion of English History, is now reeeived from ) 
Messrs. Crosby & Nichols. We have before 
referred to the edition, in the notice of the pre- 
ceding volumes. 





Q. Curtius Rufus. 
Series. 


Schmitz & Zumpt’s Classical 


This.is a handsome duodecimo edition of Cur- 
tius, containing a small, but well executed map 
of the kingdom of Alexander ; published by Lea 
& Blanchard, of Philadelphia. 





— ——— 


BarNsTautr.—We are glad to'be able to say 


Scotland, it is stated that besides the erection, by 
voluntary gubscription throughout Scotland, o1 
very mafly commodious, churches, parsonages 
and school-houses, and the respectable support of 
the ministry, there has been expended for home 
and foreign objects of benevolence alone, during 


the six past years since the secession, the sum of 
$1,214,000. 





Unirep Secession Cyyren. Besides the 
Free Chureh there is the « United Secession 
Church,’’ who have recently assumed the name 
of **the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land.” It is’ represented, in the Orthodox pa- 








that this ancient parish is in 4 flourishing condi- 
hon, under the ministry of Rev. J. N. Bellows. 
A new organ of superior tone and power has 
been placed in the house, inside blinds have been 
furnished, a large choir is now enlisted and ev- 
"7 oo of interest is afforded. It is pleasant to 
Paige the commencement of new societies un- 

Circumstances of promise ; it isa more diffi- 


\ 


pers, as purer in doctrine and more strict in re- 
quirements than the Free Church. It has es- 
tablished ‘and liberally and effectively sustains, 
both home and foreign missions. 





Rev. Dr. Beruvune has resigned the pastoral 
charge of the Third Reformed Duteh Church in 


Philadelphia, © 
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New Baptist Cuurcu. The corner stone 
for a new house of worship on Southac, near 
Grove street, was laid on Thursday of Jast week. 
Rev. Dr. Sharp, Rev. Mr. Neale, and Rev. Mr. 
Serrington, of the Church in Belknap street, 
took part in the exercises. The house is to be 
for colored worshippers. 





Jupaism. It is the opinion of Dr. Lilienthal, 
the chief Rabbi in the United States, that Juda- 
ism has a prospect of a firmer footing in this 
country than in Europe. When ten Jews are 
gathered in a place they organize a congregation 
with all their peculiar ceremonies, The number 
of Jews in North America is estimated at 5,000. 
In the West Indies there are 700 more. 





Germans. The German population of Mis- 
souri and Illinois are estimated at 200,000. The 
Western Watchman urges the establishment of 
a Missionary Association for the Germans of the 
union, 





Cuurcnes 1x Texas. The Texas Presby- 
terian says ‘‘there are not Jess than one hundred 
churches in Texas, and not a single theatre.” 





A Cuerica, Law Surr. It was stated in a 
paragraph puplished in our paper yesterday, on 
the authority of another journal, that the Rev. 
Mr. Fairchild had brought an action for libel 
against Rev. Dr. Adams of this city, claiming 
very heavy damages.—We understand that in 
1845 the Suffolk Association of Congregational 
Ministers, on grounds that were then a subject 
of public notoriety, excluded Mr. F. from the 
Association, and that recently that gentleman 
has demanded of the Association to rescind the 
preamble and vote of exclusion, as false and li- 
bellous. The Association having voted not to 
rescind, he has since brought this suit against 
one of the prominent members of the Association, 
as responsible for the language of an act of the 
ecclesiastical body of which he is a member. 
The case, if pursued, will present a novel ques- 
tion for a Court of Justice. [Daily Adv. 











PouiticaL Conventions.—The different po- 
litical parties of this state have recently held con- 
ventions for the nomination of candidates for the | 
offices of Governor and Lieut. Governor ! The | 
Democratic portion of our citizens have nomina- | 
ted Geo. S. Boutwell, Esq., of Groton, for Gov. | 
and Hon. H. W. Cushman, of Barnardston, for | 
Lieut. Governor. 

The Whig convention was held on Wednes- 
day last, at Worcester, and the present incum- 
bents of office, Hon. George N. Briggs, and 
Hon. John Reed, were unanimously nominated for | 
the offices of Governor and Lieut. Governor. 











Imuuigrkants.—In the last passage but one of the | 
ship Plymouth Rock, from Liverpool, she brought 
hetwéen five and six hundred passengers. In her | 
last passage, recently completed, she brought only 
270. This shows that immigration for this season | 
has neariy ceased. One of the reasons assigned | 
for this fact, is, that potatoes are selling lower in| 
the Irish markets, than at any time during the 
three past years. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. | 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 








Arrival. or tHe Canapa. By the arrival of the | 
| English steamship Canada at Halifax, bound for 
| New York, English news to the 22d. ult., has been | 


received. From England there is no news of in-! 
terest....The mest cratifying event is the abatement | 


of the ravages of the cholera. ‘Tire deaths in Ian- 
don, by the disease have been upwards of 12,000. 
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The potato disease is prevailing to some extent 
|in Ireland, and a slight effect has been produced 
| thereby on the price of breadstuffs. 

Rome. The Pope’s delegation of three cardi- | 
nals, to conduct for the present, the affairs of Gov- 


lernment aud prepare the way for his return to} 
| Rome, has resulied unfavorably to his authority 
there. Their attempt to revive the Inquisition, and 
to punish men for pretended political offences, has 


induced Louis Napoleon to interfere, and to say to | 


them in a letter to his ambassador there, that “the | 
French Republic did not send an army to Rome to 


stifle Italian liberty.” He says 


“The re-establishment of the temporal power of 
the Pope must rest upon these bases—general am- 
nesty, secularization of the administrative power, 
Napoleon’s code, and a liberal form of govern-| 
ment.” 


There is no doubt of the authenticity of this doc- | 
ument, and that the views are sanctioned by the| 
French Government. The Pope, it appears, read | 
the letter with great astonishmeut. It has de-| 
feated, for the present, his plan of returning to! 
Rome. He wiil fix his residence at Portico for the | 
winter. 

Gen. Rostolan has been appointed to the com-| 
mand in Rome, and is instructed in the absence of | 
the Pope to carry out with vigor the line of conduct | 
specified in the President’s letter. | 

FRANCE. | 
items received by the steamship announced. 


The following article is among the | 


A good deal of attention is directed to the metro- | 
politan council of the clergy, which has commenced | 
its sittings at Paris. If we are to judge from the | 
list of questions which are to form the subjects of 
their deliberations, we can scarcely imagine that} 
the councils of ancient times could have had more | 
important matters to discuss, the most recondite | 
theological points of doctrine being strangely enough | 
mingled with common-place subjects. Everything | 
appears to be conducted with great pomp and cere- | 
mony ; almost all the bishops ad, deninanicbed } 
clergy of France are assisting at the council. 


Turxey. The London Sun has the following | 
spirited remarks on the refusal of the Sultan to 
deliver up the Hungarian refugees to Austria. 


It does honor to Abdel Meshid and honor to the 
Turkish mimistry. They have nobly done their | 
duty, anid have refused to become panders to the 
vindictive blood-thirstiness of Francis Joseph and 
of Nicholas. The Russian ambassadors at the 
Porte demanded the extradition of the Hungarian 
ofticers, Kossuth, Dembinski, Perczel, Mesmerases, 
and theircompanions. A Russian General arrived 
at Constantinople on the 15th, on a special mission ; 
that special mission being to bully the Sultan into 
a compliance with the demands of Austria. A 
council was held, and the Turkish government re- 
solved not to surrender the Hungarian refugees to 
either the Russian or the Austrian government ; 
and on this decision being communicated to the 
Sultan, he declared in the most impressive and 
determined manner, that the refugees should not 
be given up, let the consequences be what they 
might. We trust that Lord Palmerston will do 
his duty as nobly as the Sultan has done his, and 
Russia and Austria will be given distinctly to un- 
derstand that war with Turkey for such a cause, 
means war with England. We are rejoiced to 
find that Kossuth and his companions are fur- 
nished with passports from the English Ambas- 
sadors, and we trust that every assistance and 
support will be rendered by England to the inde- 
pendence of Turkey against the attacks of Russia 
and her vassal Austria. [London Sun. 








ty FRENCH, GERMAN AND LATIN LANGUAGES. 

Protessor Frederick W. Bogers, Pastor of the German Evan- 

Geet Lutheran Coogee desires to give lessons in 
‘rench, German and Latin. "He taught for several years in 

the U sen 3 Bi a ager ng hed one of the faculty: and re- 

fers to Rev. Dr. Kirk and F. W. Holland. 
His is 14 West Castle st. 


octé 





uy FRAGMENT SOCIETY. The Thirty-Seventh An- 
nual of the ent Society, will be held at the 
house of M. eS le, 15 Beacon Street, on Mon- 


f 
A 
+ 
be -) 


M. C. SMITH, Sec’y. 





Ir THE BOSTON ASSOCIATION, will meet at the 
howe of Rex. W. Alger, ab Mi Pleasant, (oxbury,) on 
a wey | SAM'L B. CRUFT, Scribe. 
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YT SOCIETY, will hold its Eighth — ac 
South Congregational Church, Lowell, (Rev. Mr. 
on Wednesday f ; 

prospects of the several Schools will be presented 
morning, and a diseussion will be held. The officers of the 
Society will be elected. 

A Sermon will be preached b 


attend, 


LESS AND WIDOW’S SOCIETY, will be held at the 


can conveniently spare copies of these numbers, after read- 


| logical Science. 


7 THE MIDDLESEX SUNDAY. SCHOOL apoyo 
at the 


iles’s), 
the 17th instant, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 
The Annual Report of the Secretary on the ee = 


At 2, P. M., the Society will assemble for Public Worship. 


y Rev. Gon Putnam, D. D. 
Teachers aud Friends of the Sunday School are invited to 
FREDERIC A. WHITNEY, 
Sec’y M. 8. 8. Soc’y. 


oct6 2is 





tr THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FATHER- 


house of Mrs. Samuel Johnson, No. 7 Franklin Place, on 
Wednesday, Oct. 10th, at 34 o'clock, P. M. oct6 


7 WANTED. Copies of the Christian Register of last 
week, Sept. 29th. Also, No. 36, or Sept. 6th. Those who 


ing, =e oblige the publisher, by forwarding Jo this Office. 
oct 














MARRIAGES, 





In South Boston, Oct. 3d, by Rev Mr Capen, Mr Jesse 
Harding, to Miss Jane, daughter of the officiating clergyman. 

In Roxbury, 26th ult, by Rev Dr Putnam, Mr Artemas 
W. Wilder to Miss Susan Augusta Stevens. 

In Pembroke, 20th ult, by Rev Morrill Allen, Mr. Geo. 
F. Hatch to Miss Marcia, daughter of Horace Collamore, 


Esq. 

In Stonehant, Sept. 30th, by Rev. John Haven, Mr John 
Kingman of East Bridgewater, to Miss Lora G., youngest 
daughter of Darius Stevens, Esq., of Stoneham. 

In South Abington, by Rev Dennis Powers, Mr William 
R. Vining to Miss Susan A. H. Whitman, daughter of Hon. 
Jared Whitman, all of A. 

In Taunton, 27th uit, Mr George H. French of Boston to 
Miss Francis W., daughter of Hon. Mareus Morton. 

In New Bedford, 27th nit, Mr Charles 8. Francis of New 
_— os Miss Averic Parker, daughter of W. H. Allen, Esq., 
of N. B. 

In Norwich, Conn., Sept. 26, by Rev H. P. Arms, Caleb 
Wright, A. M., Author of “Lectures on India,” etc., to Miss 
Sarah Adaline Lord, of the former place. 








DEATHS, 





In this city, Francis, youngest child of Mr. Clement Wil- 
lis, 7 yrs. 
; Miss Hannah Eliza P., daughter of Mr Asa Fish, 18 years 
0 mos. 

Joseph Henry, son of Joseph Jr., and Caroline Gardner, 1 
yr 10 mos. 

In Roxbury, 23d Mrs Martha W., wife of Joshua Hayes, 
and daughter of Lemuel Richards, 34. 

In Walpole, 29th ult, Sarah Sumner Bellows, youngest 
daughter of Geo. W. Grant, 14 mos, 

In Rye, N. H., 18th ult, John W. Parsons, M. D., 71. 

In Grand Lake, Ark., 5th ult, Mary, consort of Thomas 
Lathrop, formerly of Cohasset, Mass., in her 90th year. 


Miss Hutpan FE. Taaver. Died, on the 22d ult., in the 
town of West Bridgewater, Mass., Miss Huldah E. Thayer, 
aged 55 years. 

The deceased was a member of the Church in this town 
for several years, and gave evidence of a pious and Chris- 
tian character. During a long and painfull illness she mani- 
fested a strong confidence in the goodness of her heavenly 
Father, and was resigned to his will, In life she was 
esteemed and respected by all who knew her, and having 
entered into her heavenly rest, she is remembered with a 
Christian affection. Her funeral was attended by a large 
circle of acquaintances and friends, and religious services 
were performed by the pastor of the Church to which she 
belonged, aided by the Rev. Mr. Whitman of East Bridge- 
water. The memory of the just is blessed. |Com. 





Mars. Susan E. Evans. Died at Jamaica Plain, on Sat- 


‘old plates for the insertion of Artificial Teeth, which 
ing gold p t J ) 
{after having personally examined several 


W. T. G. Morton, M. D. 


SURGEON DENTIST. 
No. 19 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A oan RESPECTFULLY ask public attention to 
an improvement he has lately introduced in mak- 


is certified to by the editors of the following 


[From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 
“GoLp PLare Work in Dentistry. Those who are 


of dentistry, will read the communication from Dr. Mor- 
ton, in the Journal, of May 23d, with much satisfaction. 


phical contrivance referred to, by which a plate, fitted to 


pounds, by the mere pressure of the atmosphere. If it is 
an old principle, it is certainly a very admirable one, 
which in this particular application, commends itself at 


ing movement, which the tongue, in an imperfect cast of 
the region, gives to an upper set of artificial teeth, they 
would at once be influenced by the suggestions contained 
in this article. Dr. Morton deserves the thanks of practi- 
tioners and the public for this improvement in the practice 
of dentistry.” 


(From the Christian Register.] 


the successful operation of this invention, having, on a re- 
cent occasion, tried with his own hands, to remove one of 
these plates, and found himself unable to do it without ap- 
plying more strength than he deemed prudent, though re- 

uested so to do. The opinion of the conductors of the 

edical Journal, as to the importance of this invention, 
wil! be confirmed by the following quotation from a letter 
lately received by the proprietor of the Christian Register, 
from a highly respectable gentleman in Vermont, to whose 
wife a set was applied. 

“The manner of fitting gold plates for the insertion of 
teeth, by Dr. Morton, as witnessed by you the other day, 
was recently put to a very severe test. A staple was sol- 
dered to the plate before it was inserted in the mouth, and 
the following weights were raised upon the patients’ erect- 
ing the head, after a string had d them together, 
without detaching it from the jaw. First, 1 Ib.; 2nd—2 
Ibs.; 8d—5 Ibs; 4th—7,Jbs.; 5th—10 Ibs. No heavier weight 
was attached, as it was feared it would irritate the jaw too 
much,” 





{From the Boston Courier.] 


“The simplicity of the operation is only equalled by its 
beautiful and satisfactory effect. It would hardly be cred- 
ited that a metallic plate, by being simply placed in contact 
with the palate, and unassisted by wires, rivets, or any sort 
of fastening, would adhere so firmly as not to be removed 
by a force nearly sufficient to draw a tooth. We chanced, 
a few days since, to be a witness of the surprising tenacity 
with which one of these palates kept its hold. As a matter 
of curiosity in pneumetics, we attempted to remove it im- 
mediately after it had been applied, and found that it resist- 
ed all the strength which we deemed safe to apply in ex- 
perimenting upon the human body.” 


{Prom the Daily Evening Transcript.] 


“Go_p PLates in Dentistry. We have witnessed a 
very perfect contrivance recently effected by Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, by which gold plates are adapted to the 
roof of the mouth, so that an upper set of teeth is retained 
in its place without the aid of rivets or appliances of any 
kind, by the simple power of atmospheric pressure. So 
firmly was the plate attached by this process, that we 
could not by a strong pull with one hand, detach it from the 
mouth of the subject. The tenacity is such that the plate 
sustains a weight of many pounds without losing its hold. 
The process is as beautiful as it is simple.” 


[From the Boston Atlas.] 


“We had an opportunity, a few days since, of examining 
the adaptation of a gold plate to the roof of the mouth ofa 
young lady. It was done by Dr. Morton of this city, and 
reflects the highest credit on his skill, as u practical and 
scientific dentist. The plate was fitted with the mest per- 
fect exactness, and retained in its place with the greatest 
firmness, upon the principle of atmospheric pressure. Dr. 
Morton has succeeded perfectly in calling into requisition 
the element in which we live and move to aid in thus sup- 





urday, the 15th ult, Mrs, Susan E. Evans, wife of Edwin 
Evans, aged 28 years and 8 months, 

In the death of this estimable lady of the prevailing sick 
ness Which has brought sorrow and sadness into so many 
homes, a kind husband is deprived of a devoted and affec- 
tionate wife—an only and youthfal daughter of the care and 
protection of an exemplary mother. Her refined taste, 
quiet and gentle spirit and agreeable manners gained 
for her the esteem and Jove of all around her, who deeply 
deplor the loss of an interesting friend and compan- 
Her husband and friends to whom the loss seems 
irreparable may find consolation in her peaceful and happy 
death, and in the fervent hope she expressed in her last mo- 
ments of being reunited with them in heaven. [Com. 


ion. 








FLANNELS. 


rare me —poteet meri 
Benj. & E Jacobs & Co, 

No. 230 Washington Street, 

AVE received their Antumn supply of real WELSH, 


I ENGLISH, and AMERICAN FLANNELS: also 
ARCHER’R PATENT, AND SILK AND WOOL FLAN- 


NELS, 


Embracing all the various qualities and widths, many of 
which are warranted not to shrink in washing, ali of which 
will be sold at the very lowest prices, either at wholesale or 
retail. is6w oct6 


FAMILY 
Shirting and Sheeting Linens, 


OF A SUPE -er.cery. ” 





BENJ. & FE. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 

I AVE received cases of SHEETING, SHIRTING and 

PILLOW LINENS, of their own importation, em- 
bracing all the various qualities and widths. They are 
without doubt the best 2oods of the kind to be found in the 
market, selected with great care for the retail trade. Also, 
EXTRA FINE, for Collars and Frontings of Shirts. Will 
be sold at the VERY LOWEST PRICES, either at whole- 
sale or retail. Owis oct6 





At Home. 
| R. MORTON Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, 
opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 
his discovery (Ether, extract and fill teeth, and insert his 
beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 
octé eoptf 


ANEW AND ENTIRELY ORIGINAL WORK 
q N THE NATURE OF THE SOUL, Instinct and Life, 
as distinguished from the Doctrines of Materialism. 
By Martyn Paine, A.M. M.D., Professor of the institutes of 
Medicine and Materia Medica in the University of New 
York, Member of Foreign Academies of Science and Medi- 
cine, &e. 
Published by EDWARD Hl. FLETCHER, 141 Nassan 
street, New York, and for sale by TAPPAN, WHITTE- 
MORE & MASON, Boston. Stis oct6 





SUNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS. 
he G. SIMPKINS publishes the following series of high- 
e ly approved Sunday School Manuals. 
1. CHuanntne’s Catrecutsm for young children. 
50 cts per doz. 
2. Worcester Association Catecuism, Fifteenth 
Thousand. $1 100 per doz. 
- THe Cruristian’s Carecnism, or Lessons from the 
Old and New Testament. 1 20 per doz. 
4. Bimce Brocrarny in the form of Questions with 
Reference to Scripture for Answers, for Schools and Fami- 
lies. &1 20 per doz. istf octé 


Price 


‘ 
Just Published. 
4 EARTH AND MAN; Lectures on Comparative 
Physical Geography, in its Relation to the History of 
Mankind. _ By Arnold Guyot, Professor of Physical Geogra- 
phy and History, Neufchatel. Translated from the French, 
by Prof. C. C. Felton, with illustrations, 12mo, cloth. 
20. 

THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. Contributions to The- 
ological Science. By John Harris, D. D. 1 vol, 12ino, 
cloth. 85. 

MAN PRIMEVAL, or, the Constitution and Primitive 
Condition of the Human Being. A Contribution to Theo- 
With a finely engraved Portrait of the 
Author. 12mo, cloth. 1 25. 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS, Sermons delivered in the 
Chapel of Brown University. By Francis Wayland.— 
Second thousand. 12mo, cloth. 1 00. 

THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT COLLEGIATE 
SYSTEM in the United States. By Francis Wayland, D. 
D., President of Brown University. l6mo, cloth. 50. 


PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY; Touching the Structure, 
Development, Distribution, and Natural Arrangement of 
the Races of Animals, living and extinct, with numerous 
illustrations. For the use of Schools and Colleges. Part L., 
Comparative Physiology. By Louis Agassiz and Augustus 
A. Gould. Third thousand. 12mo, cloth. 1 00. 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Thoughts of Blaise Pascal, 
translated from the French. A new edition; with a Sketch 
of his Life. I2mo, 1 00. 

REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY; or, True Liberty, as 
exhibited in the Life, Precepts, and Early Disciples of the 
Great Redeemer. By KE. L. Magoon, Author of “Proverbs 
for the People,” &c., 12mo. 1 25. 

PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; or, Iilustrations of 
Practical Godliness, drawn from the Book of Wisdom. By 
E. L. Magoon. Second thousand. 12mo, cloth, 90. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS, 
in Asia, Africa, Europe, and North America, from their ear- 
liest commencement to the present time. Prepared under 
the direction of the American Baptist Missionary * ram 
By William Gammell, A. M., Professor in Brown Universi- 
ty. With seven Maps. 12mo, cloth. 75. 

SACRED RHETORIC; or, Composition and delivery of 
Sermons. By H. J. Ripley, Professor in Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution. To which are added, Ware’s Hints on Ex- 
temporaneous Preaching. 12mo, cloth. 75. 

CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED: In four distinct 
and independent series of Proofs; with an Explanation of 
the Types and Prophecies concerning the Messiah. By 
Rev. Harvey Newcomb. 12mo, cloth. 75. 

ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART, or, Essays on 
subjects connected with Classical Literature, with the Bi- 
ography and Correspondence of eminent Philologists. By 
President B. Sears, of Newton, Professor B. B. Edwards, of 
Andover, and Prof. C. C. Felton, of Cambridge. Second 
thousand. 12mo, closh. 1 25. 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. By Er- 
nest Sartorius, D. D., General Superintendent and Consis- 
torial Director at Konigsberg, Prussia. Translated from 
the German. By Rev. Oakman 8. Stearns, A. M., 18mo, 
cloth, 42. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev. John A. 
James. Fourth thousand. 18:mo, cloth. 50. 

MEMOIR OF ROGER WILLIAMS, Founder of the 
State of Rhode Island. By William Gammell, A. M.— 
With a Portrait. 12mo, cloth. 75. 

@IHE SOCIAL PSALMIST: a new Selection of H 
for Conference Meetings and Family Devotion. By 
Stow, and 8. F. Smith. I8mo, sheep. 25. 

THE CHRISTIAN MELODIST: a new Collection of 
Hymns for Social Religious Worship. By Rev. Joseph 
Banvard. ‘With a choice selection of Music, adapted. to 













the Hymns. 18mo, 37: 
Me en GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
octé 59 Washington st. 
*acileedoots da ed sige 2:4 be | glee 





plying a defect of nature upon a very simple, and at the 
| same time, ingenious process. He deserves the thanks of 
| the community for this successful application of his philo- 
| sophic mind to the alleviation of the misfortunes of his fel- 
| low beings; and it adds another laurel to his brow, as a 
| benefactor of mankind.” 


{From the Boston Weekly Journal.} 

“We refer to anew modification of the principle of at- 

| mospheric pressure, for the purpose of retaining plates for 

the insertion of artificial teeth. The advantages of Dr. 

Morton's plates, are, that it may be applied in all cases, that 

its adhesion is immediate after its application; that no ordi- 

| nary cause can detach it, as it will bear a weight of ten 
pounds without separating.” 


[From the Christian Alliance and Family Visiter.) 
“Great IMPROVEMENT IN Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, has, after repeated experiments, suc- 

ceeded, by a new philosophic application of the principle of | 
| atmospheric pressure, to hold the gold plate so firmly fixed 
in its position in the mouth, that it will sustain a weight, 
according to the testimony of the Boston Medical Journal, 
of ten pounds. This improvement will obviate the great 
incovenience which has hitherto been experienced during 
} the process of mastication. We can testify to the value of 
this improvement by our own personal examination of the 
eoptuf octé 


| application of one of these plates. 
| 
ssi 





j ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 282. 12} cents. 
CONTENTS. 
| 1. Autobiography—Chateaubriand’s Memoirs—Black- 
| wood’s Magazine. 
2. New Light on the Story of Lady Grange—Blackwood’s 
| Magazine. 
| 8. The Modern Vassal—Chap. I.,—John Wilmer. 

4. Resignation—By the Countess D’Arbouville. 

5. Evurors. Russia and Austria; Switzerland Menaced 
with the Fate of Hungary; Peace Congress; News of the 
Week—Sundry Papers. 

With Pogrry, Suomt AgTIcLes and Naw Books, 

yp A New Volume has just commenced. ’ 


e—ntichod woeki, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. oct§ 





LUNENBURG ACADEMY. 


| oa IS School is open for the reception of scholars. 
} Board for a small number can be had in the family 
| of the Teacner. d 
| retired, 
References, Rev. Dr. Barrett, Samuel Greele, N. F. 
| Cunningham, Esqrs., Boston, and Rev. W. G. Bab- 
cock, Lunenburg. JACOB CALDWELL, 

5 eow4t Preceptot. 





Terms favorable—place pleasant and 


DANIELL & GO., 
Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers, 


No. 201 Washington Street. 


RE now prepured to offer a very handsome assort- 
ment of 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS! 


SILKS, a foll assortment; 

LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, of every kind, style 
and price; 

PRESS GOODS of all new approved styles; 

LINEN GOODS, of the same superior make that we 
have long sold; 

MOURNING GOODS,— Families supplied with every 
article of Mourning at a moment's notice; 

FLANNELS, of all the most approved kinds and widths; 

LINGN CAMBRIC HDKFS, Gentiewen’s, Ladies’, aud 
Children’s sizes; 

PRENCH LAWN HDKPS; 

HOSIERY AND GLOVES; 

EMSOSSED TABLE AND PIANO COVERS; 

REAL AA THIBET CLOTHS.—As these goods are 
made to our order, we can warrant thei the genuine A A 
Cloths; 

PLAIN CASHMERES; 

PLAIDS for Children; 

BLANKETS, QUILTS, BED COMFORTERS, 


And every other kind of 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 
Onr stock has been selected with great care, 
bought very low, and will be sold accordingly cheap. 
ONE PRICE, 
SMALL PROFITS AND QUICK SALES, 
Is our motto 


DANIELL & CO, 


201 Washington Street. 
2m. 








was 


Boston, Sep 29. 





Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 


UBBARD WINSLOW wonld respectfully inform his 
patrons and friends, that he has pucchased the house 
formerly occupied by Dr. Juhu Ware, No. 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the fature permanent location of 
his SCIIOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month, He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best stvle. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of study will be parsued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as members of society. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
eod of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisfy his long cherished desires. 

The terms will be the same as heretofore: Twenty-five 
Dollars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, all 
anes inciuded, payable semi-annually in January and 

uly. 

Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents und guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 


LITERARY “CORNER STONE.” 


66 {NCE possessed of a werk so able, copious and sci- 
entifically constructed, as 


WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


one discovers a hundred benefits previously unthought of. 
Old uses, aud new uses, and disuses and abuses,—old 
terms, and new terms, and the history of the rise and 
progress of terms,—together with apt citatious, pointed 
and sparkling,—with other benefits | need not attempt to 
enumerate,—combine to make him feel the work a deside- 
ratum—to lay it as a corner stone in his library Or ra- 
ther,—siuce corner stones ate not often disturbed,—as a 
janitor,—a librarian,—ever at his post, ready to converse 
on whatever topic is at hand.” 

July, 1849. Charles Beecher. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
and for sale by all Booksellers. Gweopis.  sep29. 


BROOKFIELD fio SCHOOL FOR 
O 








6 Nags Institution is in the seventh year cf its exis- 
tence, and is known to many citizens of the Com- 
monwealth. To those less acquainted, it may be proper 
to state, that the number of pupils is at present limtied 
to 20: and ordinarily, lads are not received who are 
over 12 years of age; while those who enter before 
this age, remain as long after, as_may seem mutually 
agreeable to parents and principal. “The School is as 
perfect a family, as the ability of the principal and cir- 
cumtsances will allow. The next term, or half year, 
will commence on the first We-Inesday in November. 
Circulars of more specific information wiil be 
forwarded to such as desire ae particulars, In 

ton, parents may inquire of Join Homans, M. D., 
Geo. Howe, Esq., ong B. Blake, Ben 7 


and 


sight. If our operators would obviate the swaying, slid-| ors, 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
New Stock For Fall Trade! ! ! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
SILK & SHAWL. STORE, 
No. 2. Milk Street, Boston, 
5000 New Cashmere Shawls, all shapes, sizes, qualities, — 


" wp BI width, for D 
packages superior Black Silks, extra width, ress 
es, Visites. my 


, Mantillas, &c. 
50 packages Dress Silks, fig’d, plain, and striped, in 


interested in the onward progress of the mechanical part | choice cameleon shades. 


10v0 Plaid Long and Square Shawls, very best styles. 
400 pieces Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, in most 


We recently examined a specimen of the beautiful philoso- | admirahie colors. 


Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cluths, aud Alpac- 


the roof of the mouth, actually sustained a weight of ten | cus, for dresses. 


bom German, French, and Indian Satins, all qualities 
colors. 
Cartons Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy col- 


300 pieces superior Black Bombazines. 
RICH BLACK AND COLORED SILK VELVETS, 
all widths. 


CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, VISITES, &c. 


of every pattern and material. 


“The publisher of this paper would bear testimony to} MOURNING SHAWLS & SILK GOODS, 


of all kinds,—to which we ask particular atiention, 


It is enough to say that from this 
GIGANTIC AND INCOMPARABLE ASSORTMENT 


oF 
SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 


Purchaters will be served with 


ANY QUANTITY from a SIXPENCE WORTH to a 


PACKAGE, 


and always at prices entirety beyond the reach of compe- 
tition. 


MERCHANTS IN THE COUNTRY, 


Ladies buy ing for their own use, and all others, are invited 


to test the advantage of buying at 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2 MILK Street, 
(A few steps out of Washington Street.) 
out. Im. sep7. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UBLISHED BY JENKS, PALMER & CO., No. 131 
Washington street, Boston, and for sale by Booksel- 
lers and Country Traders generally - 
Partey’s Histories. — | Sreccine Book ; Introduc 
First Book. Western Hem- | tion to do. 
isphere. Newly stereotyped Emerseon’# ARITHMETIC. 
and brought down to present | Part 1, containing easy les- 
lime, with new engravings, | sons for beginners ; Part 2, 
&c. ; Second Book—East-| 1 for holars; part 
ern Hemisphere brought | 3, higher operations; Key 
down to a recent date, with | to parts 2 and 3; Questions 
new engravings, &c.; Third | to part 3 
Book —Ancient History. BatLey’s AEGEBRA,On the 
Worcesren’s Dicriona- | inductive plan tor beginners; 
gies. Elementary —Adapt- | Key to ao. 
ed for Common Schools and Goopaicn’s History oF 
Academies. Comprehsnsive | THe Uni rep STATES, adapt- 
—For do. and for general ref- | ed to the capacity of youth, 
erence. recommended as|{ brought down to a recent 
combming advantages as a} date, and the Constitution of 
Pronouncing Dictionary, su-| the United States added ; 
perior to all others, new ed., | Goodrich’s and Emerson’s 
enlarged. Questions to do. 
Wonrcester’s READERS. Russect’s Lesson’s IN 
Primer, Becoud Book, Intro- | Enuncta tion ; Ruxseil’sElo- 
duction to Third do.; Third | cutioen. 
and Fourth Book, with les- Wesn’s LittLe fone- 
sons in Enunciation, Artica- | ster ; do. Common School 
lation, Pronunciation, Em- | do.; Frost’s Grammar, Bos 
hasis, Pauses, &c.,by Wim | sut’s French Phrase Book ; 
ussell. Holbrook’s. Geometry ; Ab- 
Emenson’s WaTtson THE | botu’s Little Philosopher ; 
Mixp, with corrections, | Noyes’ Penmanship ; Blair's 
questions and supplement. | Outlines of Chronvlogy. 
Emeason’s NaTionaL 
Schoul Committees, Teachers, &c., desirous of examin- 
ing any of the above, supplied without charge—their cor- 
respondence svlicited—and where the books are desired 
for use, liberal arrangements made for introduction or per- 
mavent supply. 
In addition to the above, alwave for sale at satisfactory 
prices, a complete ussortment of School, Music and Miscel- 
jlancous Books, Stationary, &c. Bt.is. 31.08. sepl5. 














AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company. 
EXPENSE OF INSURANCE. PEDUCED 25 PER CENT. 


GUARANTEE CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION. 
$150,000. 


7. Pablic are invited to examine the Charter, plan of 
operation, and Annaal Report of this Company, 
which has issued 1800 POLICIES since its organization— 
twenty months. 

The rates of premium are TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
LESS than charged by other Life Companies, the Guaran- 
tee Capital has been increased, and all the business trans- 
actions of the Company simplified, and its expenses lexs- 
ened, by the whole being reduced tu a CASIL STAND- 
ARD. 


REFERENCES: 
Hon. F. ©. GRAY, A. H. VINTON, D. D. 
“ JG. ROGERS, G. W. BLAGDEN, D. D. 
Prof. GEO. TICKNOR, J. 1. BOWDITCH, Esq, 
dh. Esa. 
’ , 


J. ¥.C. mee } Medical Examiners. 


E. W. BLAKE, 
BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President. 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Actuary, 
6in.is. 4 State street. 


Young Ladies’ 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


T° commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
Designed to farnish a thorough course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every brauch of Female 
Edueation.—to qealify Young Ladies fur any sphere oi 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA™ISTHENIC APPARATUS, 
Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation, 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Pamilies, free ac- 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies oy 
the School. 
Pareats wishing to give their daughters a liberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectful- 
ly invited to call ana examine our arrangemen s. Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil or 
for more than one term, 
FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governess, 
339 Washington St., Up Stairs. agt8. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


RENCH, Italian, Spanish and German spoken and 
thoroughly taught by Professor G. Lanza, either to 
private pupils or to chisses. 

Early application is requested from these wh wish to 
secure a place in the classes, among which a few will be 
formed exclusively for ladies who prefer joinmg them 
Academies, echools, and colleges attended to on reason- 
able terms. 

i> Traustations made into the above-named languages, 
or from them into the English language. Aoply to the 
above professor, No. 121 Harrisoa avenue. 

sep2l. 3wis. 


BOOTS AND SHOES!!! 
THEODORE H. BELL, 


Dealer in Boots and Shoes, 


155 Washington St, opposite Old South Church, Boston. 
FINE and well selected ass’*tment of Ladies’, Gents’, 
Misses’, Roy’s and Children’s Boots and Shoes, of all 
the usust variety of styles and qualities usually found in a 
Fashionable buot and Sve Store, expressly made for re- 
jailing, at reasonable prices. 

The celebrated ‘Excelsior Shoe,” tor Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s wear, may be found at this establishment. 

iy Boots and Shoes made to order, at short notice, 
sept2z9. 4wis. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
BY MRS. COLMAN, 

NNOCENCE and Childhood, by Mrs. Colman, very 
prettily illustrated; The Talisman and the Good Ge- 
nius; Holiday Stories, with many pictures; The Pet But- 
terflies, with other Stories, by Mrs. Colman; Stories of 
Affection : a Littie Gift for all seasons, by Mrs. Colman; 
New and True Stories for Children, with 100 pictures; the 
Pearl Story Book, a collection of Tales, by Mrs. Colman; 
just published, for sale by CRUSBY & NICHOLS. ill 
Washington street. sept29 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 
R. S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
liverec: throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 
Offive and Residence, No, 15 Montgomery Place 
istf nov 


near the Tremont House. 4 


septs. 




















Carpets! 


WILLIAM P. TENNY, 

A’ the Hall over the Maine Railroad Depot, Hay- 
market Square, offers to the trade for account of 

MANUFACTURERS, from the BEST FacroriEs aud 

other sources : 

WOOL INGRAIN CARPENTINGS, 


a ro variety of styles and qualities. 
_LOW PRICED (Cot. and Cot. & Wool) geat va- 


ety. 
‘THREE PLY, do. do. 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY & WILTON, do. do. 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, 
all widths and prices. 


CANTON MATIINGS, DRUGGETS, RUGS, 
MATS. &c. 


This assortment embraces a great variety of desirable 
Goods for the Fall Trade, aud the. attention of dealers 
is respectfully requested, as the stock will be sold at 
the lowest prices. Purchasers at Retail will find as” 
above, choice and desirable lots from which to make 
ter Pa S67 9H 
QG- Particular attention paid 
PAINTED FLOOR CLOTHS, » 


rh 


to 








£ 


s ‘OLS, ipal. 


Xs pideisisidcs Misa cede 








Hotel k: and ship owners are respectfully invited | © — ‘Am ry Ha 
dasedll Gand eotininns . “Bis& 1208 bw : ol5 E) mM “fune2s” vy Su inia 
BSI ot Ms HQT iS Jot hes: wed yes 


a) 


n 


presen eae 





Pate RL tes 


- |dings, &¢., prepared 
of which may be found the largest stock in the market. goxpressly at 






New Fashionable Upholstery 

AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 


worn inform his friends and the public that i 

sitien to io Gasen fe. 7) Camebile he ha 
taken the spacious i ington Street, op 
posite wipe Suey abies will be found at a 
times 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
ther all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
sHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargeat, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washiogton 
Street, where he will be Fgnscne to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 


~—o entrust to his care. 
2 lyiz ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 





DRS. ROGERS & CARTEE, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 


OFFICES NOS. 68 AND 85 MAIN STREET, 
CHARLESTOWN, 


D—D* Z. ROGERS respectfully announces, that ia 
consequence of the continued increase of his busi- 
ness, he bas formed a connexion with C. SOULE 
CARTEE, M. D. a gentleman long and favorably 
known in our comununity, whose previous. knowledge 
of Dentistry, mechanical skill, and Medical education, 
render him an efficient acquisition to the profession of 
this city. 


Having fitted up our Offices and Laboratory with 


‘lconvenient Instruments and A ‘paratus, we are now 


ready to perform all operations in the various depart- 
ments of Dental Art and Science : such as— 

The PRESERVATION of the natural teeth, if possible, 
by filling, cleansing, &c.;— 

Their ExTRACTION, (without pain, if desired,) 
when past recovery ;— 

The insERTION of artificial mineral teeth, singly, 
in partial, or’in whole sets, on gold plate, after the 
most approved methods ;— 

The management of DENTITION ia children;—to- 
gether with 

The treatment of DISEASES, MAL-FORMATIONS, 
and INJURIES of the mouth. 

The materials we use are of the first quality; and we 
intend the mechanical execution of our work shall equal 
the best in the country. 

As we manufacture the INCORRUPTIBLE MIN- 
ERAL TEETH, we are enabled to suit each particu- 
lar case with great certainty. 

We confidently assure our patients, that they shall 
receive at our hands, THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS in Mechanical and Surgical 
Dentistry, as we shall use all honorable means to avail 
ourselves of them. 

Our friends will please bear us in remembrance. 
july7 





ENTAL NOTICE. The personal attention o 
the subscriber, to the mechanical, sargieal and 
curative departments of his profession, will be continued 
at his well known operating rooms, No. 266 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, where those who are needing Den- 
tal operations of a high order, can obtain them upon 
honest and Mberal terms. Whole and. half -sets of 
Mineral Teeth, perfect in their kind, will be furnished 
at various prices, and of different qualities, adapted to 
the mouth in the most easy and agreeable manner. Al- 
so, carious teeth filled with pure gold, on the most ap- 
proved. Parisian method, and warranted, where the 
tooth is constitutionally good, for twenty-five years.— 
‘Teeth and roots will also be removed without pain, un- 
der the influence of chloroform or ether, with perfect 
eafety and satisfaction to the patent. Other dental 
operations of minor importance, will receive due atten- 
tion; visitors to the city, for dental operations, are re- 
spectfully invited tocall at the subscribers rooms and 

examine some beautiful specimens of work. 
S. STOCKING, Dental Surgeon. 


april28 6mis 





POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 825 
Washington street, uader Amory Hall, continue 
to g‘ve particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they-do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy , and having unusual facilities for inaporting 
and selecting their medicines, castomers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 


. 





HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


paced! oaindil 
THE 


MENDELSSOHN GOLLECTION, 
—oR— 

HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 

OF PSALMODY. 


ei cig original music and selections from 
the best Eurcpean and American Composers. 
Consisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, Morets, IN- 
TROLS, SENTENCES and Cuants, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by Tuomas Hastines & Wi. 
Liam B. Brapsury. 
We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected. by Mr. Bradbury, dum ing his late 
residence in Germany. The Menoissoan CoLLec- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 
The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Boston, by 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores. 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yosk. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
PITTSFIELD, (BERKSHIRE CO.) MA3S3., 
On the Boston Railroad, midway between Albany and 


Springfield. 

ONDUCTED Rev. W. H. TYLER and 

LADY, with the aid of a full corps of accomplish- 
ed Professors and Teachers in all the Departments o ¢ 
a finished Education. 
The Seventh Annual Catalogue, aftording all need- 
ful information, will be forwarded to applicants through 
the Post Office. 
The Sammer Session of five months will commence 
May 2. 
For healthfulness of location, ease of access, and ab 
desirable facilities, the Instituteis unsurpassed 
Pittsfield, March 31, 1849, 


BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 


CCUPANTS of Pews in the Bulfiach .Street 
Chureh, are hereby notified that the Charch will 
be open for Divine Service, on Sunday, September 9th. 
[t is desirable that the furniture of the Pews should be 
replaced early in the week prececing. 
Per order Standing Committee, 
J. FRANCIS KIMBALL, Clerk. 








septl. 


NEWTON YOUNG LADIES’ INSTI- 
TUTE. 


HE Fall Term of fourteen weeks, will commence 
on Wednesday, the 12th of Sept. next. 
Applications for admission ‘nay be made in writing 
or Otherwise, to the Principal at Newton Centre. 
JOUN B, HAGUE, Principal. 
Circulars containing particular information respect- 
ing the Institute will be sent to any order. = ag25. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


— SUBSCRIBER proposes to open a School 
which shall unite the advantages of a Teacher’s 
Institute with those of a Normal School at Concord, 
Mass., on the 15th of August. 

Besides Practica’ Instruction in the Art of ‘Teaching, 
Lectures, Lessons ia Frevch, the Use of Educational 
Books and Journals, &c., &c., will be’ furnished, and 
the entire tuition fee will be ten dollars, for a term of 
twelve weeks. F : ; 

Any teachr Or person intending to teach, of good 
character, will be admitted, without any obligation to 
teach in this state, or to attend more than one term. 
For further particulars please apply to 

WILLIAM B. FOWLE, 
138 1 2 Washington St., Boston. 








aug4. 
BOW DOIN STREET SEMINARY, 


FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 


R. & MRS. C. WILKES beg to remind their 
Pupils, and Parents generally, that their School 
will be re-opened, after the present Vacation, on Mon 
day, 24th Sept. Parents desirous to place their da 
tere in this establishmeat, are respectiully invited to 
call at the residence, No. 29, Bowdoin Street, after the 
Ast Sept., on Mondays, Wednesdays, and. Fridays, 
between the hours of 11 and 3 he 
“septl 6tis a 
SMITH & MELVIN’S 
FE; AVORING EXTRACTS of Vanilla,’ Rose, 
E Lemon, Bitter Almond or Peach ‘Orange , Nut 
meg, &c., Se., for flavoring oes, Jellies, ‘Piew, Pud- 
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POETRY. 


LINES 


Suggested by the illness of Rev. Dr. Pierce of Brookline, 
written June 20th, 1849, and sent to him by @ young 
lady of the Baptist Society in Brookline. 

He lingers with us yet, 
Even as golden light at parting day 
Lingers in beauty on the western sky. 
Calm, peaceful and serene, his useful life 
Is ebbing silently, and far and wide, 
Young lips are murmuring for him 
Their fervent blessings---and the aged friends 
Whose lives have glided paralle! with his, 
Offer their heartfelt tribute to his worth. 
But can we spare him yet? Oh Thou in Heaven: 
(Who blessed us by apportioning our lot, 
Within the circle of his usefulness, 
His sweet companionship, his noble thoughts,) 
We thank thee for his life! And for each word 
Of kind advice and counse) he has given. 
But must he leave us? And the vacant place 
The blank be left, no other one can fill? 
Yet, though we sorrow, let Thy will be done! 
For oh, we know, we feel, that far in Heaven, 
Thou hast a home for him-—that there remains 
A crown of light and glory for his brow. 
Then should we longer bid him linger here. 
Oh smooth for him the short descending path, 
And then on angel pinions bear him home. 
And grant this one petition, we implore, 
That we in Heavon, who love him here on earth 
May hear again his voice, b!ending its strains, 
With all the sacred melody of Heaven. 














LINES 


Suggested by the decease of Rev. Dr. Pierce, by the same, 


Listen! the tolling bell 

Rolls its deep cadence on the summer air, 
And gathering mourners swell 

The numbers wending to the house of prayer. 


Silence is on the throng,—- 

Save the deep organ notes so sadly sweet. 
Why lingereth so long 

The Pastor ever wont his flock to meet. 


Hush! for he cometh now! 
Cometh! But not as in the days gone by; 
Death’s shadow marks his brow, 
And leaves its dimness in the half shut eye! 


He cometh! Not as when 
His brisk, firm tread was heard along the aisle! 
But borne by sorrowing men,-— 
And mourning hundreds hush their hearts the while. 


The solemn service o'er 

They bear him hence in silence and in tears, 
Never, no never more 

Those lips shall counsel as in other years. 


Never, no never more! 
Henceforth a void is left! A shining light, 
A beacon from the shore, 
Is quenched, and sorrow shades us as the night! 


Yet "tis not quenched, but gone! 

Leaving a blank where once hath shone a star,--- 
But from the world unknown, 

The distant Heaven, it shineth yet afar! 


We mourn who loved him here, 

And who that knew him e’er could fail to love? 
Yet we would dry the tear, 

And strive to meet him in the world above. 


The silvery locks are gone! 

The voice can join our hymns of praise no more, 
Heaven hath an angel won,— 

Father divine! forgive if we deplore. ii. 








MISCELLANEOUS, — 


ENGLISH SOCIETY, MANNERS, RESI- 
DENCES. 

From the many pleasant letters, in Mr. Col- 
man’s late volumes, descriptive of English Scen- 
- ery and Society, and especially of the condition 
" and modes of life of the wealthy and titled classes, 








we select the following, which though familiar | 


to some of our readers, will be new and gratify- 
ing to many thousands, to wham the hook con 
taining it is not accesible, and who otherwise 
would never see it. 


Norrincuamsuire, 8th Oct., 1843. 


My Dear S 
I begin early and will first thank you for your 


kind letter, which did not contain much news, | 


but was heartily welcome, as a token of your 
affectionate remembrance. As the sands in my 
glass diminish, every token of good will acquires 
an increased value. A parent, worthy of the 
name, would desire, above all things, to find a 
response to his feelings in the hearts of his_chil- 
dren ; and much as | have seen of the world, of 
its triumphs, of its gaieties, and of its luxury 
and magnificence, 1 have never been fur a mo- 
ment shaken in the conviction that the best thing 
this side of heaven, the delight of life, its chief 
consolation, indeed, the very charm of existence, 
is in kind affections. 

You see the date of my letter, and I have sel- 
dom in my life passed a more agreeable Sunday. 
I have been twice at Church, and am staying 
with the clergyman. He is a gentleman of for- 
tune, and though without title himself, he mar- 
ried a lady of rank, and his family are allied by 
blood or marriage to some of the highest aristoc- 
racy in the kingdom. He specially invited me 
to come and pass a few days with him; and I 
came by appointment yesterday, and shall leave 
to-morrow, as my engagements do not admit of 
longer delay, though he has urged me to remain. 
He has a small church; a parish, with the ex- 
ception of a few families, composed principally 
of tenant farmers and laborers. His salary is 
£900, that is about $4,500, and a house and 
glebe of about forty acres. Tis father, a man of 
great wealth, lives directly in his neighborhood. 
Imagine a beautiful country, not naturally fertile, 
but made one of the most productive by cultiva- 
tion, and everywhere covered with a luxuriant 
vegetation ; imagine roads as fine as can be 
trodden, without a pebble to impede the carriage, 
and bounded with green and neatly-trimmed 
hedges; imagine here and there a substantial 
farm-house, surrounded with acres and acres of 
green crops, and many of them with stacks of 
wheat and barley made in the most finished and 
beautiful manner, in some cases twenty, thirty, 
and even forty in number, containing, by esti- 
mate, two hundred and three hundred bushels of 
grain each (lam only stating facts;) imagine 
your approach toa large cluster of ornamental 
trees, through which you see the turrets of the 
house rising and occasionally appearing and dis- 
appearing as you approach; imagine several 
smooth avenues, bordered with shrubs and flow- 
ers of the richest description ; imagine an exten- 
sive lawn, stretching far away in front of one 
side of the house, as smooth as Milton describes 
it, with the sheep and cattle grazing upon it; 
imagine a beautiful mirrored lake of half a mile 
in length and corresponding width, glistening 
and sparkling at the foot of the lawn; imagine a 
grove of magnificent forest trees, in the rear of 
the parsonage, with the tower of the old church 
mantled with ivy, showing its gray and venera- 
ble image among these trees, with its church- 
yard, and marble and moss-grown monuments, 
where Old Mortality might find congenial em- 

loyment for days and months, and you will 
| aca some little notion of the exterior of my 
transient resting-place. Now enter the house, 
and find the libraries stored with books, and the 
drawing-rooms, elegant in their plainest attire, 
but crowded with the most beautiful objects of 
ornament and curiosity, and fitted up with every 
possible appendage of luxury and comfort; im- 
agine an elegant dining-room, the table covered 
with the richest plate, and this plate filled with 
the richest viands which the culinary art and the 
vintage and the fruit-garden can supply ; im- 
agine a horse at your disposal, a servant at your 
command to anticipate every want ; imagine an 
elegant bed-chamber, a bright coal-fire, fresh 
water in basins, in goblets, in tubs, napkins 

without stint as white as snow, a double mat- 
tress, a French bed, sheets of the finest linen, a 
eanopy of the richest silk, a table portfolio, 
writing apparatus and stationary, allumettes, 4 

_ night-lamp, candles and silver candlesticks, and 
beautiful paintings and exquisite statuary, and 
every kind of chair or sofa but a rocking-chair, 
and then you will have some little notion of the 
place where 


I now am, and indeed a pretty ac- 


not exaggerated my 
Yashdltabén fir ia Weer Utes Weeks. fone Weeks: 


—five t months—I cannot say how 


tirely to spoil me. For the last fortnight, for 
example, with the exception of one day, I have 
dined off of nothing but silver and porcelain, and 
have sat down each day to a table’ as a 
and abundant, and various and elegant as I ever 
saw at any dinner-party in Boston, indeed, more 
so, and much of the time with a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen, as elegant in dress and 
manners as you can meet with; never with less 
than four men-servants, many times with eight 
or ten, aud in one case | counted eleven, eight 
of whom were in elegant )ivery, trimmed with sil- 
ver and with silver epaulettes, &c., &c. What 
do you think is to become of me, for here I have 
got a month before me of the same engagements, 
and six months, indeed, if I would only accept 
my invitations. . * * * But I 
have not told you, after all, the best things I 
have found here—a gentleman and lady of the 
highest refinement and cultivation ; he a clergy- 
man, loving his duties and his people loving him, 
and doing what he can to make them happier 
and better; and his wife a gentle, courteous 
lady, entering into his tastes, and with ample 
means, the benefactor of her neighborhood. 





Branssy, 14th October, 1843. 
TO A YOUNG FRIEND, 
[From Colman’s Letters. Vol. }, p. 112.) 
My Dear E : 

I have not met with many young ladies of 
your age since I have been here. At most of 
the houses there is such a constant round and 
multitude of visiters, that they are kept quite in 
retirement; but when I have seen any of them, 
I have found them full of their studies, and ob- 
taining an education in all the ornamental and 
substantial accomplishments. Indeed, what is 
a young lady without a good education worth, 
unless it should be merely as a well-dressed 
image, or piece of statuary, to be set upin a 
corner or a glass case. But education is valu- 
able, not merely hor principally that we may 
command respect and attention from others, but 
as a resource of pleasure within ourselves, a 
storehouse from which we may gather the ele- 
ments of the highest kind of enjoyment and hap- 
piness, that which is intellectual and moral, from 
within ourselves, and independent of the changes 
and caprices of fortune. id . lam 
quite tired of the current opinion that the educa- 
tion of women should be limited to studies mere- 
superficial ; of all studies, that of the constitu- 
tion of their minds is among the most important, 
and that of their moral character and obligations, 
a matter of the highest duty. 


NEATNESS OF ENGLISH WOMEN. 
{From Colman’s Letters. Vol. 1, p. 19.] 
Lonpon, Ist June, 1843. 

Dear A ; 

‘The neatness of the better classes of women 
is quite striking. The majority of them wear 
white cotton stockings, and they have too much 
good sense under an affected modesty to let their 


tatives as this one county in the state of Maine. 
The cause of the extraordinary pre-eminence 
of Maine to which we have now alluded is to be 
found, first, in her immense line of sea coast, 
which, measuring its indentations, is upwards 
of athousand miles in extent, and penetrated 
throughout its whole length with a continuous 
succession of the very best harbors in the world. 
A greater number, indeed, than can be found in 
our whole Atlantic coast beside. Secondly, in 
the abundant supply of various kinds of timber 
adapted to ship-building, and in the vigilant en- 
terprize of her citizens engaged in that pursuit. 
They have already secured by purchase large 
tracts of the best timber lands off Virginia and 
other Southern states, and annually make their 
forests echo to the sound of the Northern wood- 
man’s axe. They cut and convey to Maine the 
oak and pine of these distant states, and there 
convert them into ships. The ship builders of 
Maine have, it has been seen, in the extent to 
which they have prosecuted their business, far 
outstrip those of Massachusetts and every 
other state, while some of their specimens of na- 
val architecture are equal to any of which the 
world ean boast. Again, this pre-eminence is to 
be found in a sea coast population, bred under a 
rigorous climate, whose natural home is the 
ocean, and who court its invigorating gales and 
face its tempest blasts on every sea from Hudson 
Bay to the frigid circle of the Antarctic, and 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the waters which 
wash the coasts of Oregon and China. The sea 
coast population of Maine are competent to the 
fulfilment of the highest demands of the most 
ambitious nation the world eversaw. Brave, ad- 
venturous, hardy, intelligent, and indomitable, 
they need but scope to achieve the highest repu- 
tation. They have their opportunity in their 
commanding position, and they are already found 
more than equal to that position. The State 
is the nursing mother of a people who are destin- 
ed to figure in history as the ship-builders, the 
navigators, and mariners of the world. The lit- 
tle sandy promontory called Cape Cod has a 
world-wide reputation. It deserves its honors.— 
But the great coast of Maine is to furnish a peo- 
ple who shall eclipse its highest glory. The 
maritime renown of Cape Cod is but an index to 
that which shall yet attach to Maine. Already 
the footsteps of her children are on every beach, 
and her ships on every sea. She is destined to 
swell our commercial marine till it shall dot the 
ocean with whiteness, and make the stars and 
stripes the most familiar flag which floats at the 
mast heard in the most distant regions of the 
earth. We hail, then, the rising Star in the 
East! Tue Great CommerciaL State! 


CUBA AND ITS RESOURCES. 

This beautiful island, one of the earliest dis- 
coveries of the great Admiral, has been known 
to Europe since 1492, and has borne successfully 
the names of Juana, Fernandina, Santiago, and 


Ave Maria, and has found refuge from this con- 
fusion of titles in the aboriginal appellation. The 





clothes draggle in the mud; but they raise their 
skirts a little, and you will see them elegantly 
dressed, and walking through, and crossing the 


dirt upon their shoes or stockings. I wish our 
ladies at home could take some Jessons from 
them. Another thing shows their good sense. 
They all, in walking, wear pattens or thick-soled 
shoes, as thick as cork shoes, or else goloshes. 
| India rubbers are not seen. They have another 
| practice which I greatly admire. They seldom 
| wear false curls; but women whose hair is gray 
| wear it gray, and seem to take as much pains 
with, and as much pride in their silver Jocks as 
‘the younger ones do in their auburn tresses. I 
|have met a good many ladies in company, dnt I 
do not find them to differ greatly from these I 
ileft at home, among the well-educated classes. | 
| Manners, however, are certainly much more a 
| study than with us, and, upon the whole, make 
society much more agreeable; for they are not} 
| put on for the occasion, but grow up with them 
jas matter of course. Every thing in society 
proceeds much more quietly than with us. 





| MAINE—ITS COMMERCIAL PROGRESS. 
| "The lect annnal reporfan cammerce and naviga- 
' , 

tion, contains valuable apd interesting statis- | 


| ees which place in a elear light the important rela- 


most westerly of the Antilles, it equals in area 
| that of all the other West Indies together ; and 


| is the only one of the large islands which ap- 


muddiest streets in the rain, and not a speck of | proaches nearest the North American continent, 


|one hundred and thirty miles, from which, an 
eminent Cuban naturalist maintains, by some 
| great convulsion of nature at no very remote day, 
| it has been separated. ‘The length of the island, 
| which extends nearly east and west, from the 

74° to 85° west of Greenwich, is about 600 
| miles and its average breadth is about 100 miles 
| —between thé 20th and 25th parallels of north 
| Jatitude. It is blest with the prodigal! fertility of 
| the tropical climates, while the elevation of its 
| mountains permits the productions of colder cli- 
| mates to thrive. This lofty range of mountains, 
' extending from Cape San Antonio to the Punta 
de Maysi, divides the island into two equal por- 
tions, and on its declivities and its valleys are re- 
gions as fertile and as healthful as any in the 
world. Rising to the height of 8,500 feet, it 
contains the sources of various streams which 
abound with peculiar and delicious fish, and which 
bring down no inconsiderable portion of gold 
dust, once esteemed of importance, but which 
now Is neglected because the labor necessary to 


collect it, if expended in the cultivation of the 
soil, would yield thrice the return. 


The moun- 
taiuo alow abvund in other tilueral wealth, among 
which are copper, which, sinee the completion 
of a portion of an elaborate system of railroads, 


and wasting its treasures upon a people which 
prize it only as a means of supporting sloth and 
want of energy. This wretched state of affairs 
points to a reaction, but, when it comes, Cuba, 
with her population of 1,500,000 and her im- 
mense resouces, must win her own freedom, or, 
if she do not, will deserve to be enslaved. 
[Washington Republic. 





MEMORIES OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


[From a paper by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, in the London Art Jour- 
nal, for July.] 


PERSONAL SKETCH. 


‘In person she was very small—smaller than 
Hannah More,—and with more than Hannah 
More’s vivacity of manner ; her face was pale and 
thin, her features irregular ; they may have been 
considered plain, even in youth ; but her express- 
ion was 80 benevolent, her manner so entirely 
well bred,—partaking of English dignity and 
Irish frankness,—that you never thought of her, 
in reference either to plainness or beauty; she 
was all in all; occupied, without fatiguing the 
attention ; charmed by her pleasant voice ; while 
the earnestness and truth that beamed in her bright 
blue—very blwe—eyes, made of value every word 
she uttered,—her words were always well chosen; 
her manner of expression was graceful and natural; 
her sentences were frequently epigramatic ; she 
knew how to listen as well as to talk, and gather 
information in a manner highly complimentary to 
the society of which, at the time, she formed a 
part. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The library at Edgeworth’s Town is by no 
means the stately, solitary room that libraries 
generally are ; it is large, spacious, and lofty ; 
well stored with books, and embellished with 
those most valuable of all classes of prints—the 
suggestive. It is also picturesque, having been 
added to and supported by pillars, so as to in- 
crease its breadth ; and the beautiful lawn seen 
through the windows, embellished and varied 
with clumps of trees, imparts much cheerfulness 
to the exterior. If you look at the oblong table 
in the centre, you will see the rallying point of 
the family, who were generally grouped round, 
reading, writing or working, while Miss Edge- 
worth, only anxious upon one point—that all in 
the house should do exactly as they liked, with- 
out reference to her, sat in her own peculiar cor- 
ner of the sofa, her desk, upon which was Sir 
Walter Scott's pen, given to her by him when in 
Ireland, placed before her, on a little, quaint, un- 
assuming table, constructed and added to for her 
convenience. 

Miss Edgeworth’s abstractedness, and yet 
power of attention to what was going on—the 
one not seeming to interfere with the other— 
puzzled me exceedingly. In that same corner, 


LJ 
Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS,. WHOOPING-COUGH, 
CROUP, ASTHMA AND 
CONSUMPTION, 


HE uniform suceess which has attended the use of 

this preparation—its salutary effect—its power to re- 
lieve and cure affections of the Lungs, have gained for it a 
celebrity equalled by nw other medicine. e offer it to 
the afflicted with entire confidence in its virtues, aud the 
full celief that it will subdue and remove the severest at- 
tack» of disease upon the throat and Lungs. These results, 
as they become publicly known, very naturally attract 
the attention of medical men and philanthropists every- 
where. What is their opinion of CHERRY PECTORAL 
may be seen in the fullowing:— 


VALENTINE MOTT, M. D., 
Prof. Surgery Med. College, New York, says:— 
“It gives one plgnagne to certily the value and eilieacy of 
Ayers CHERRY PECTORAL, which I consider pecu- 
liarly adapted to cure disea-es of the Throat and Lungs.” 


THE RT. REV. LORD BISHOP FIELD 
writes in a letter to his friend, who was faat sinking under 
an affection of the Lungs:—“Try the CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL, and if any medicine can give you relief, with the 
blessing of God that will.” 


CHIEF JUSTICE EUSTIS, 
of Louisiana, writes, “That a young daughter of his was 
cured of several severe attacks of Croup by the CHERRY 
PECTORAL.” 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS. 

The Canadian Journal of Medical Science 
states, “That Asthma and Bronchitis so prevalent in thie 
inclement climate, has yielded with surprising rapidity to 
Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, and we cannot too strong- 
ly recommend this skilful preparation to the Profession 
and public generally.” 

Let the relieved sufferer speak for himself: — 

Hartrokxp, Jan. 26, 1847. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Having been rescued from a 
paintul and dangerous disease by your medicine, gratitude 
prompts me to send you this acknowledgment, not only 
in panes to you, but for the information of others in like 
affliction. 

A slight cold upon the Jungs, neglected at first, became 
80 severe that spitting of blood, a violent cough and pro- 
fuse night sweats fullowed and fastened upon me. I be- 
came emaciated, could not sleep, was distressed jby my 
cough, and 4 pain through my chest, and in short hed ail 
the alarming symptoms of quick consumption. No medi- 
Cine seemed at all toreach my case, until I providentially 
tried your CHERRY PECTORAL, which soon relieved 
and now has cured ie. Yours with respect, 

E. A. STEWART. 
Aupany, N. Y., April 17, 1748. 

Dr. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—I have tor years been 
afflicted with Asthma in the worst form; so that I have 
been obliged tv sleep in my chair for a large part of the 
time, being unable to breathe on my bed. Pind tried.a 
great many medicines to no purpose, until my Physician 
P+ agp as anexperiment, your CHERRY PECTO- 

At first it seemed to make me worse, but in no less than 
a week I began to experience the most gratifying relief 
from its use; and now, in four weeks the disease is entire- 
ly removed. Icansleep on my bed with comfort, and 
enjoy a state of health which I had never expected to 
enjoy. GEORGE 8S. FARRANT. 

Prepared by J.C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- 
land, 3mos 822 


Waterman's Patent Ventilated Re 
frigerator. 


Y Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public in 
full confidence that all the serious objections to the 








old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, without vio- 


and upon that table, she had written nearly all | lating the laws that govern caloric. The principal improve- 
that had enlightened and delighted the world, ments are the ventilator, double covers and valve. 
the novelty which moved Sir Walter Scott to do | 
for Scotland what Miss Edgworth had done for! manner, and lined with zinc of sufficient thickness to insure 
Ireland, the works into which she brought the | 
elevated sensibilities and morality of childhood, | 


There 

are several minor improvements, which, when seen, will be 

readily appreciated. They are made in the most thorough 

their duration. 

WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 


and rendered knowledge and virtue, and care 
and order, the plavthi 8 d oo f th The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
j Order, she pisy things ao companions ot t 1€ | cleanliness from my establishment, fifteen years ago, since 
nursery ,—in that spot, and while the multitudi- | which, it has, by its Or Aye worked its way to = 
; family . : ‘ 8 | parts of the civilized World, and thousands upon thousands 
tags family hice moving about, and talking of have been sold, to those, who but for this invention, would 
the every-day things of life, she remained wrapt | have had no means of Bathing, owing to the expense and 
jto all appearance, in her subjects; yet knowing, | ‘rouble attending the old bath tub and shower bath. My 
a a : 3/0 * | patent hand Shower Bath was invented and introduced as 
| by a kind of insunct, when she was really Want | an adjunct to the Bathing Pan, thus allowing one to enjoy 
ed in the conversation, and then, without laying | the luxury of a shower bath in the summer months, with- 
' ; . eink 
dow > > s . : , | out being encumbered with the closet bath, the remaining 
| n her pm, hardly looking up from her page, | nine months of the year, and has become a general favorite 
| she would, by a judieious sentence wisely and | on that account. 
{Kindly spoken, explain and illustrate in a few WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE. 
| words, so as to clear upany difficulty, or turn the |. Every year since the tnarediateion - “TY gee. pomae 
| , ‘ ; =e bal . | bt the approach of Summer, I have had many, and urgen’ 
coversation in a new and more pleasing current. | cals Hens article to boil water in, without making a fire 
| She had the most harmanious way of throwing | jm therange. The ubove is the result of my endeavors to 
in explan:z i shi srtaining. and | anewer the call, and is to my entire satisfaction. It will be 
h + ~ oe pr informing “= entertal a found both useful and economical in hot weather, to all 
| that without embarrassing. _ dt was quite charm} who cook by Range, and at all seasons, to families that 
ling to see how Mr. Francis Edgeworth’s chil-| board either at Hotels or elsewhere. To Ladies keeping 





'dren enjoyed the freedom of the library without 
| abusing it; to set these little people right when 


| them a toy, or even, to save a servant a journey, 
}to run up the high steps and find a volume that 
| had escaped all their eyes but her own, and hav- 
| ing done all this in less space of time than I have 
| taken to write it, to hunt out the exact passage 
| wanted, or referred to, were the hourly employ- 


| She would then resume hor pen and cvutuue ner 


writing, padking famet ‘i 
|} from an article or letter that pleased herself, and 


| would please her still more if it excited the sym- | 


imes to read a passage | 


house in a snug way, and performing their domestic duties 
from cho:ce, it is invaluable, and will answer for the Bach- 


| elor in his dreary lodging-room. 


they were wrong, to rise from her table to fetch 


WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 


This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved ijt to 
be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, or be- 
fore the wood fire. It combines economy with conven- 


| jence, and gives entire satisfaction to all who have given it 
| a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and juices of the 


meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor always attending 


. : - | the process of broiling by the old method. 
| ments of this unspoiled and admirable woman.— | 


N. B. Turn the eax irequenuy wane vrumng, anu 1 
with We she sOOner and better cooked. 
WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 
That safety and convenience should prompt every house- 
keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. The ob- 


QO5 >» 7 ~ are y ave 
jtion which Maine bears to the commerce and eisataeh punmaahbetiactahinine  Prinzins'ty 
‘navigation of the country. These statistics are | jy the hands of foreign capitalists, they employ 
embodied in what we give below from a) many thousand miners, the wants of whom pro- 
| correspondent of the National Intellengencer. vide, for the smal] planters, that greatest of all 
. ‘ % yrotections and encouragements, a home market. 
} It will be seen that Maine is taking the lead in|" Nfarble and coal are also known to exist in 
ithe gigantic strides of this nation to commercial |... .jderable quantities, and the value of the Jat- 
| supremacy. That she is, in truth, the commer- ter jg daily becoming more apparent from the 
\cial state of this confederacy, and is at this mo- rapid consumption of wood by the immense azu- 
'met, furnishing those additions to our mercantile | ¢rias or sugar estates of the island. 
\navy which are swelling it beyond all former ex- ‘The island abounds in magnificent harbors, 


> > od . | ~ Z » 
| ample, and rapidly extending it toa point where! one of which, that of Havana—named, tradi- 
| it will know no rival, as it now fears no competi- 


i : jections to those now in use, are, that when the glass is 
| pathy of those she loved. I expressed MV as- | broken the remaining portion has wb wee iy ue (al- 
| j j - . ’ “4:4 | though it costs twice as much as the glass) and the top 
| tonishinent at this to Mr. Edgeworth, who said | cannot be cleased of the soot that collects in it. My lantern 
| that Maria was always the same, that her mind | js so arranged, that a new glass can be put in for the cost 
| was so rightfully balanced, every thing so hon-! of the glass alone; and the top, being moveable, can be 
| estly weighed that t fered ‘0 inconvenie | kept as clean as any Sere pest, thus becoming a reflector, 
ee. g » at sne sullere hon onvenience instead of an absorbent of light, as in the old ones. The 
from what would distract an ordinary writer. | top being flat, any vessel can be put thereon, where hot 
water will be always in readiness, in case of sickness dur- 
| ing the night, or for the gentleman's shaving water in the 
> : : ‘Erie > , | morning, thus answering the double purpose of a nursery 
| th on Init Socliihe a - - nd, le ~ ra | lamp and lantern. (Regis. for Pat. 1548.) 
2e avee , > y > ‘ > y | 
pagnes eg ad ue taoug ghar le by) — WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 
|S youeee ut sit own at an Arab table, and | Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen fur- 
he will put before you, to this day, three loaves, | nisher I have sought for a coffee machine, that the cook 
thin and small, as the proportion of one man.—/ could manage, and always bring to the table pure extract 





tor. Jt is owing to Maine, in a most remarkable 
\degree, as the facts we are about to state will | 
| show, that the increase of our tonnage stands out 
in such bold relief before the world and that our 
| ships lie at the door of every nation and people, 
all over the globe, ready to fetch and carry every 
| commodity of commerce. It is owing to Maine, 
in au especial manner, that our commercial ca- 
reer bids fair to eclipse that of every nation that 
| has ever existed, and makes us now amongst the | 
cheapest and swifiest carriers on the ocean.— | 
|Maine, by so many supposed to be buried one | 
| half of the year in snow and the otber half in fog, 
| does to-day occupy a position more remarkable 
in acommercial point of view than that of any 
other state in this Union. And such are her re- 
sources that this position must be maintained, and | 
become more striking and conspicuous at each | 
successive year fora long period yet to come.— 
She is destined to reach a commercial pre-emi- 
nence hitherto nnexampled. And until in the} 
lapse of ages, some great unforeseen revolution | 
in commerce shall perhaps occur, she will main- 
tain it. She leans her broad bosom against the 
Atlantic, and through a thousand channels sends 
down her elear granite waters to meet and em- 
brace its eternal surges. ‘Their commingled flow 
eddy in a thousand inviting harbors, unsurpassed 
in rugged beauty, in capacity, and security.— | 
These constitute her unchangeable characteristics, 
and point out her inevitable destiny. 


Her natu- | 
ral position and advantages are such as to make 
her defy competition, and to enable her to main- | 
tain against the world the appellation of rae! 
GREAT COMMERCIAL STATE. | 
| The report of the Register of the Treasury. to | 
| which we have alluded, shows that the amount 
of tonnage built in the year ending June 30th, 
1848, was 318,075 tons. An inspection of the 
table leads to the conclusion that upwards of a 
hundred thousand tons were river caft, such as 
steamers, sloops, flat-boats, &c.; leaving not 
much over 200,000 tons added to the external 
commerce of the.country within the year. Of 
this, Maine alone furnished 90,000 tons, or al- 
most one half. Massachusetts furnished forty 
thousand tons, and New York about as much, af- 
ter deducting her contributions to the interior 
navigation of that state. But amore striking fact 
is, that the whole number of ships, barks, and 
brigs built is 428, of which Maine furnished 248, 
while all other states together furnished but 180. 
Now, it will be remembered that these three clas- 
ses of vessels are alone engaged in our foreign 
‘trade. ‘Thus the important fact is disclosed that 
Maine contributes almost three fifths of the entire 
annual additions to our shipping engaged in for- 
eign commerce and nearly one half of all the ad- 
ditions to the whole external. commerce of the 
country. We need add nothing to this statement 
to show that we have not unduly magnified the 
commanding position of Maine in her relations to 
the navigation interests of the country. 

The tabular statements of this document also 
show that the tonnage of the country now 
amounts to 3,154,041 tons. Of this, New York 
owns 845,784 tons, (of which, however, a consid- 
erable portion is engaged in her interior naviga- 
tion) Massachusetts 622,579 tons, and Maine, 
which in 1830 owned less than 150,000 tons, 
owns now 452,321 tons. These three states 
owning about one half ofall the tonnage of the 
country. 
| They also show that one single county in 
Maine, Giese) ermporns not the whole of one 
Congressional District, owns 190,000 tons of 
shipping; which is, with the exception of Boston, 
more than is owned by any Congressional Dis- 
triet inthe Union ; New Bedford, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimo pre me encepiey. New Orleans has 
a greater show of tonnage, but a very pee T0- 
portion of it is river craft; and New Y: aa 
self not owning so much to each representative 








tion says, from an Indian goddess of that name, 
a statute of whom is placed over more than one 
of the gates of the city—is probably the best in 
the world. With a narrow entrance, expanding 
into a magnificent bay, it is capable of enclosing 


| the navy of the world, and from the earliest day 


has been carefully fortified. 

The climate is, when we consider the latitude, 
salubrious, the year being divided into a wet and 
a dry season. ‘The warmest portion of the year 
is July and August, when the mean temperature 
of each day is 84° Fahrenheit. The coldest in 
December, when the mercury ranges at about 
50 ° 

So fertile a soil is not known to exist in any 
other portion of the globe. It has been known 
to produce three crops a year, and in ordinary 
seasons two may be relied on. The profusion 
of its flora, the variety of its forests are unsur- 
possed; while the multitude of its climbing 
shrubs give a Juxuriant richness to its scenery 
which contributes to make it one of the most fas- 
cinating eountries in the world. Nowhere is life 
so easily supported, and is man so delicately nur- 
tured. In addition to the plantain, the yuca of 
two varieties, the potato, yam, Indian corn, rice, 
melons, chesnut, cocoa-nut, pine-apple, amana or 
custard-apple, medlar, banana, orange, lemon, 
shadock, and lime abound. The growth of the 
forest comprises the mahogany tree, cedar, lig- 
numvite, various kinds of ebony, the noble palm 
tree, and numerous woods for buildings. 

On this island, capable of supporting in opu- 

lence a population equal to that of Spain, are 
strewn less than a million and a half of men, of 
which six or seven hundred thousand are white, 
two hundred thousand free negroes, mulattoes, 
and zambos, while the rest are slaves. It is sup- 
posed that but two-fifths of the island is cultiva- 
ted, the rest being wilderness, uninhabited and 
despoiled by ruthless Spanish avarive, of the glo- 
rious forest trees which struck the early naviga- 
tor with so much surprise and amazement. 
The chief riches of the island result from its 
exports, which consistof sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
wax, cocoa, molasses, honey, rum, maize, &c. 
The first of these is infinitely the most impor- 
tant, and is probably the only one which is reg- 
ularly increasing, in spite of the changeable sea- 
sons, hurricanes, and the immense direct and in- 
direct taxation to which the planters are subject- 
ed. ‘The great increase may be estimated from 
the fact that in 1842, 617,648 boxes were ex- 
ported ; and in 1847, 1,274,811. 

The tobacco crop rapidly increases, and will as 
long as the passion for Havana and Principe se- 
gars shall last. The plant is peculiarly different 
from our own, maturing in less time, and the soil 
is able always to bring two crops per annum. In 
1842 the crop was 5,942,833 lbs.; in 1847 it 
rose to more than 9,000,000. 

Such are the resources of Cuba, and from them 
it is customary to conclude that the island has 
enjoyed a paternal government and enlightened 
care from the crown of Spain. Such is not, 
however, the case; for of all countries in the 
world it is probably the worst governed. All 
power in the hands of two officers, the Captain 
General, civil and military governor, and the 
Intendent, responsible directly to the Spanish 
Crown, who has charge of the fiscal affairs and 
of commerce—crowds of greedy Spaniards in 
every employment—an army of twenty th 1 


| This is a custom that has come down to this day. 
| Shepherds on Mount Tabor, to this day convey 


}the lambs in their arms; and how forcibly, to| 
one that sees them, comes home the language of | 


the word of God, ‘‘He shall carry the lambs in| 
his bosom.’’ So of various passages in the Old | 
‘Testament. ‘How pleasant it is for bretheren 
to dwell together in unity—as the dew of Her- | 
mon, the dew that descended upon Mount Zion,”’ | 
says the Psalmist. This is obscure, when we 
consider that Mount Hermon is a great dis-| 
tance from Jerusalem. Yet one who visits that | 
land, will find, that when the wind blows from 
that direction, it brings from Mount Hermon to 
Jerusalem a most cooling and refreshing moisture 
in the air. [S. L. Pomeroy. 





Tue Contrast. Western Virginia contains 
38,500 square miles; Western Pennsylvania 33,- 
000 square miles. In 1830 Western Virginia 
had 378,000 inhabitants, or about nine and a half 
to the square mile ; at that time Western Penn- 
sylvania had 593,000 inhabitants, or eighteen to 
the square mile. In 1840 Western Virginia had 
432,000 inhabitants, and Western Pennsylvania 
815,000. 

Virginia in ten years gaining one and a half 
to the square mile, and Pennsylvania nearly 
seven. 

The soil of Western Virginia is better than 
that of Pennsylvania, and mineral wealth more 
abundant. The climate of Virginia is unsur- 
passed by any in the Union, and the navigable 
waters as numerous and navigable. And why 
this difference ? 

Simply because Western Virginia is slave 
soil, and Western Pennsylvania is free soil. 











ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 

RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 

SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding Schoo! in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
willembrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, aul 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies, 
‘The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FircH BURG 
RAILROAD, 8ix miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c, §&c. 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston. 

The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 


REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 





| of coffee without sediment, and have not found it; hence 


the necessity for improvement; the result, (after many ex- 
periments) is, the fountain filter, by which, cooks of the 
smallest intellectual capacity, can always put upon the 
table the purest coffee, with the least possible trouble to 
themselves and the most comfort to their employers. 
(Registered for Patent 1648.) 
INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 


The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it has 
long been considered an indispensable appendage to the 
nursery,-—-its peculiar form making it easy for the child 
and convenient for the nurse, it being light to handle an 
readily emptied, both ends forming a spout to pour from. 
Since its introduction (about the same time with my Bath 
Pan for adults,) | have not been called upon to make one of 
the old pattern, or alter this in any way, it having given 
entire satisfaction as it was first made. The sale has been 
steadily on the increase ever since, and as it has been cop- 
ied by many other manufacturers, it may be considered as 
having gained a worthy reputation, on the strength of ite 
own merits. 

The above named articles, invented by the subscriber, 
are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen Furnishing 
Ware Rooms, 83 and 85 Cornhill, 6 ands Brattle and 73 
Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and those 
already established, to procure every article appertaining 
to the kitchen department, of the best quality and at the 
lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the City and ad- 
jacent towns, free of expense to the purchaser. Those vis- 
iting the City by Railroad, can have their goods packed aud 
sent to the Depot, in season for the evening train, by mak- 
ing their selection in the early part of the day. 

juned 7m NATH’L WATERMAN. 





OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 

1. Greex anvD Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo0, 75 
ets—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $1—Arnold’s 
Firat Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 120, 73 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
thook, edited by Spencer, 12mo, $1 50—Beza’s Latin 
Uestament, 12mo0, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
colu, 12mo, $1—Cesar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $l—Taciius’s Histories, with Notes, 
hy Tyler, L2ino, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico- 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

Hi. Frencu.—Collote’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12me, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff's New Method of Learning French, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $l—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12.:n0, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 90. 

[1]. German.-—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12mo0, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorff?'s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV. Iratran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning Malian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, #1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 

V. Spanisu.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and ‘f. Simonne, 12mo, 
$150—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

VI. Hesrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 


VIL. Eneuisn.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 33 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
838 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Grabam’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12m0, $l— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. ¥Y. University, 12mo, $1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology ol 
Greece and Rome, 1Smo, 42 cta—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo,' $1— 
Markham’s School History of England, elited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’? 12mo, 75 


ton. 


For further particulars, ad:lress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
eare of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 


Jan. 29, 1849. 


“THE ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED.” 


) or one of the leading Booksellers in England— 
“WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY IS 
THE ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED HERE.” Lon- 
don, May, 1849. 

‘Our purpose is,—simply to recommend the present 
edition of it, (Webster’s Quarto emerge with its 
copious additions to the text, as a highly valuable pub- 


osly 











men quartered on a population of 1,500,000— 
vexatious taxes, infringments on natural right, 
monopolies of everything, unblushing bribery, 
flagrant corruption, constant espionage, and an 


land in the times of the Tudors, are its principal 
aod Rigid censorship of the Press, a want 
of a ision for education and a degraded and 
swontiilets natty arrest the attention of every 

ng won any race, intelligent as 








trict hen divided among her four _represen- 


are the Cuban Creoles, can remain quiet and see 


t 


Save 


ne} tare ng 


ecclesiastical system behind that of Eng-- 


lication. We hope that it will obtain a wide and pro- 
fitable circulation.””—North American Review, Janu- 
ary, 1848. 

[**By a judge.”” I regard this book as the most suc- 
cessful effort—the best published American boa uP to 
this time.—James Brown, Esq., firm of MMttle & 
Brown of Boston, Feb, 1848. 

The very large and increasing demand for this work* 
affords the best possible evidence to the publishers that it 
is highly ‘‘acceptable to the a great of the American 
people.”—The testimony-of Booksellers is abundant, 
that it is “the only one’ that docs ‘‘succeed here,”’ in 
the United States. 

Published by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., 

: | Hi i | »?' 
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cts—-Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and ae 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1,2, 
3,4, 6—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geo 

hy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Ductionary of the 

nglish Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’s Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wriglt’s Primary Lessons, or 
Child’s First Book. 

Nearty Reapvy.—Boise’s Exercises in Greek 

Goweenitions 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 

2mo—Linceln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff’s Klement 
ary[french Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag26. 
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NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


HE Subscribers would ask the attention 
erally, to this new at:d highly approved Collection of 
Hymus for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies of our denomination, ‘The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, eqennpdapied 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state mang : and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, a1 mney other persons of 
taste and judgment. 
Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has tood 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 
The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Cheistian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very Jow. 
The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in use, 

MAINE, 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 


New Hampsnrre. 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’?; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity Sebel, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; st Medway; Barnstable; ‘Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New Yor«; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwankie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 

§G- Copies furnished for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
f24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY 

ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, contains upwards of One Hun- 
DRED THOUSAND Worps, of which the Pronaucia- 
tion is clearly given. ‘The quantity, as well as the ac- 
cent, being marked. It embraces, also, numerous 





of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- | in 


i 
nad 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 


ILLIAM D. TICKNOR co, 

Washington and School Meee have jens n 
lished a new and stereotype Edition of a Book. f 
ymus, for Public and Private Devotion—. Edited ‘ 
; Samuel Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel Foon 
containing thany additional hymns, handsomely bound 
a sheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount made 
= teties- ‘This collection has been adopted by sey. 
ee pate ho etna are gratified to know 
Pais pec are some of the testimonials in favor o 

i a, = 
Hymaas, this book cannot be page ny 4a fea 

[From the Evening Gazette .] 

‘It is probably the most poetical ilati 
Christian poems adapted to the spirit ren 
munity, that has been issued in our country, combining 


hed ay all the higher elements of religious composi. 


[From the Daily Advertiser.] 

“It is well that the beauties of this collection are 50 
well koown as to muke a new Edition necessary. It is 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotiona| 
poetry in England and our own country, with the addi. 
ri See metas which first appear. 

ork, ore i 
hymns are added in this Edition.”* ae 
aos [From the Daily Atlas.] 

“*For this excellent collection of sacred 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the F ng ada 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel competent to 
judge about such matter 5, we should think it well calen. 

ated to meet the wants <f religious Societies. Asa book 
of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a Person of 
tefined taste, it is superior to any collection that we 
have examined. Besides the best Neco of the Eng. 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘sacred songs,” 
from the 8 of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bul nch 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others oj 
a epee Bards. 
, Hymus are among the best in the collection 
and the compilers have done the religi i 
in-thus bringing them together ee ee 
[From the Boston Courier.} 

**A more valuable collection of devotional poetry we 
feel confident has never been issued. It seems to haye 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
take up the book for the first time without reading 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in iy 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 
our Churches, and among the family circles of our cous. 
ry. 

[From the Boston Transcript. } 

“While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts an 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of ¢e. 
votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow. 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, K » Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires no furthe 





Technical and Scientific ‘Terms, Phrases from Foreign 
Languages, current in English Literature, etc., etc. It 
is FREE FROM ALL INNOVATIONS IN OR- 
THOGRAPHY, and presents the Language as it is 
used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England 
and America. This Dictionary is used and specially 
recommended by the Presidents and Professors of near- 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
en:inent scholars, among whom may be mentioned— 

Jared Sparks, LL. D., Hon. Johan Mclean, LL.D., 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Hon. T. Fretlinghuy- 
sen, LL. D., Hon. David L. Swain, LL. D., Dr Roh- 
ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Moses 
Swart, D. D., Edward Htcheock, D. D., LL.D., 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., 
Benjamin Hale, D. D., Hector Huwphrey, D. D., 
Eliphalet Nou, D. D., LL. D. 


“I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best au- 
thority.”” [James Keat. 
**It will introduce the name of its author to every Li- 
brary in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lex:cographers who have preceded him.” 
{Judge McLean. 
City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28 1848. 

“Ordered, ‘That a copy of Worcester’s large Dic- 
tionary be furnished to each department of the schools, 
to be kept as a book of reference.’”’ Attest, 

8S. F. McCLEARY, Secretary. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—1468 pp— 
Price $3 75. 

This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly 50 per 
cents to its cuntents as originally published, is in its 
preseat furm one of the most complete and accurate vo- 
tcabularies of the Greek Language, and is pronounced 
by competent teachers and professors, better adapied to 


endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec. 
tion. 

Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap. 
plication to the Publishers. oct? 





WILLIAM E. CASH, 


IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 
Britaonia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS, 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 


BOSTON. 
W. E. C., invites his former customers, and all por 
chasers to examine his new stock of Iron, Stoxy 
Cuina and Dinner Ware. 


Particular attention grven to furnishing Hotels 

and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 
Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip! 
tion repaired at short notice. 

WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
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Albion Insuranee Co. 








the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States 
whens meee ye mntewe Cte wwe Bemwmbuncene stheneweng, San semen tarnened wn 
are the fullowing:— 

1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2. Elaborate elucidation of the meaning and use of 
obscure words and phrases, the anomolous particles, 
ete. 

3. Exact and pertinent definitions, the law terms of 
the Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent 
and Blackstone. 

4. The insertion of the oblique and dialectical forms 
of anomolous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5. Comprehensiveness; it being confined to no par- 
ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 
field of Greek literature. 

6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 

“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.” 

[Prof, Felton, Camb. 

«The best extant for Colleges and Schools.” [Prof. 

Robinson, N. Y. 


* Decidedly the beat School Dictionary we have yet 
seen.”” Literary World. 











POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 
CARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLEC- 
TION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; 
greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster 
jing character of its music. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
Edited by L. Mason. This standard work is so weil 
known and used as to preclude the necessity ol any 
recommendation. 

THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G. J. 
WEBB. One of the most complete works of the kind 
ever published. It has received the sanction of the 
Boston Handel and Hayda Society, and the Boston 
Academy of Music. In style there 1s a great diversity 
it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 
and is specially adapted to congregational uae. The 
Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 
Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 
to be in every choir. 

THE NATIONAL LYRE. A new collection of 
psalm and hymn tunes comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a 
choice selection of chants, &c., designed for the use of 
choirs, congregations, singing schools and societies 
throughout the United States. By S. Parkman Tuck- 
erman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. 


NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT- 
ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS, 
THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. 


Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Masic. 
A collection of chorusses, from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
composers. This work embraces a larger collection of 
chorusses than has been before published, arranged ina 
form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 
believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
compositions it contaius, will greatly improve the taste 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although pul- 
lished in the summer, several editions have been already 
sold. Price $7 50 per dozen. 

SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in 
two parts. By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Protessor 
in the Boston Academy of Music. It is supposed that 
any mother, or primary school teacher, who can herself 
sing, although she may know so little of musical char- 
acters as not to be able to read wusic herself, may by 
the help of this book, be enabled to teach her pupiis 
with good success, and thus prepare the way for a more 
thorough and extensive course in higher schoo's. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
Consisting of a great variety of songs, hymns, and 
scriptural selections, with appropriate music, arranged 
to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al- 
so, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepared 
with reference to the inductive or Pestalozzian method 
of teaching, designed as a complete musical manual for 
common or grammar schools, By Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb. This work has been prepared 
with reference to the wants of common schools and 
academies, and is designed to follow the above work. 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS 


WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, 

With an Introductory Memoir, ner grandson, 
CHar.es Francis ADAMS. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, with an Appendix, containing the 
Letters addressed Joun Quincy Apams to his 
Son, on the Study of the Bible. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 
16 —— and for sale by Booksellers generally. 

ma 


CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL, 


IN CHAPMAN PLACE. 


HE Sixteenth Annual Term of this School, will 
commence on the firat Monday in September next, 
The Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and Pupils 
with the Terms, &c, annexed, may be had at the store 
ot Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington 
Street, and that of Mt. Benj. H. Greene, and Mr. S. 
G Simpkins, 124, same street. AMOS BAKER. 
. B. Chapman Place leads; out of School Street, 
near Horticultural Hall. i » ag25. 


hom DEEDS OF WOMAN, or Examples o 
Female Courage and Virtue, Elizabeth Star 
ling, 12mo, London, jast received : 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
822 lis2ea 111 Washington St. 

















Life 
al CONDON, n i YORK, AND ROS™YON. 
Instituted in 1805.—~ Eyrpower et ey sto Parliament, 


CAPITAL $5,000,000. 
A portion of which is invested in United States Boch 
DIRECTORS. 
Mattrnew Harrison, Ese., Chairman. 
Jonn Hamrren GLepstanes, Ese., Deputy Chairman 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Eeq. 
Samuei Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 
David Riddall Roper. Eq. 
Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Esq. 
Edward Stewart, Esq. 


BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
PHysicians. 


Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 
John W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 
J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq., M. D., Boston. 


SuRGEONS. 


William Lobb, Esq., London. 
J. C, Beales, Esq., New York. 
J. Mason Warren, Erq., Boston. 


Secretary—Epwin Cuariton, Ese. 


Actuary—Jonn Le Carresatn, Esq. 
Agents at Boston.—Messre. Wittiam Hanes and Sant 
EL Pace 


Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profit re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, witt 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 

The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining #! 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
ofa Joint Siock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body 0 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capita 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for al) the 
Company’s engagements. It offers Greater advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutua 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profit 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at compound interest, WITH 
OUT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutual insurance offices no security OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are heid responsible for the loss 
es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insared diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become > 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor weer 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to whic 
such an eveut must necessarily give rise. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY TI13 COMPANY. 

Perfect security, arising trom a large paid up — 
and accumulated profits of a business of forty years stan 
ing. 

PREMIUMS MAY BE FAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, oF 0 
nually. ife 

WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
half the premium may remain unpaid for five years, 

aying interest. 
. love ee Houvsers participate at once in all . 
profits of the Company, from the date of the om beep 
the first premium, and share in the first Aivision of | : 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in - 
other companies, before becoming eutitied to share in 
profite. - 

EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FOUR FIFTHS of the prosis, o 
the business, both in Europe and Amerion, sm Le 
Cash, or taken In reduction of anmntal premium, wt the 
in a pee emg of the sum insured, at the option 

olicy holder. : 
No Citanee For Ponicy, or medical cxamsination, m 

No CHARGE For SEA RISK, to or from Europe, st ™ 
senson of the year. ‘ 

Pouicy meaanen IN THE ALBion do not sink the en 
of their premium, bat the insared is benefited ever ia 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his aot 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company “ 
vestment at interest. independent of securing 4 pr" 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lite. ; 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the, 
cipal, on the insared attaining the nge of sixty; orf" 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other re?" 
sentatives. ‘i 
A FAIR CONPENSATION allowed on surrender of life P° 
cies te the Company. ibe 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents ae “ 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive propos 5,000, 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceeding 8!» 
or less than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptio® of 
cases,’to grant policies without reference to the Bo : 
Directors at London. Parties desirous of uvailing 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are renpenee 
Vited toexamine into the advantages offered by thie part 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Ap peer 
and all requisite information can be obtained on 4p 
tion at our office. 

WiLiaM Haves, 2 Agents to the Company 
Samvuet Pace. } for Boston and —— = 
june30 ly No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Bos 


Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
NO. 22 WINTER STREET. 
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